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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1914. 


Summary of the News 








Negotiations for a settlement of the 
Mexican situation have hardly advanced 
beyond the preliminary stages, but the 
general outlook is not unpromising. Fol- 
lowing a conference between Villa and 
Carranza came the news on April 29 that 
the latter accepted the proposals of me- 
diation. An armistice was arranged the 
following day between the United States 
and the Huertistas, and strenuous efforts 
were made to induce Carranza also to 
agree to an armistice between his forces 
and the Federals. In a statement issued 
on May 3, however, he declined explicit- 
ly to-suspend hostilities, asserting that 
to do so would be only to the advantage 
of Huerta. 


The impression that Gen. Huerta's 
downfall or voluntary retirement is near 
has gained ground both in Washington 
and at Vera Cruz. Reports have been 
current of dissatisfaction with the Huerta 
régime in Mexico City, and his demand 
for the resignation of his Foreign Min- 
ister, Sefior Portillo y Rojas, has given 
color to rumors that there are dissen- 
sions in his Cabinet. In the meanwhile, 
Villa on Sunday commenced a general 
advance on Saltillo. The number of the 
rebel force was stated to be 18,000 and 
that of the Federal garrison 12,000. 


At Vera Cruz on May 1 the civil gov- 
ernment under Robert J. Kerr, which 
had been set up by Admiral Fletcher, 
was superseded, by direction of Secre- 
tary of War Garrison to _ Brig.-Gen. 
Funston, by a complete military govern- 
ment. Secretary Garrison assigned as 
his reason for taking this step that it 
was desirable, since the city was under 
martial law, that all officers concerned 
in its government should be directly re- 
sponsible to the War Department. A 
disquieting incident occurred on May 2, 
when a small force of Mexicans appeared 
at the waterworks at Tejar, nine miles 
south of Vera Cruz, and demanded the 
surrender of the place. The demand be- 
ing refused, the Mexicans retired after 
firing a few harmless shots. The garri- 
son at the waterworks has been in- 
creased, but some anxiety is felt for its 
safety. The city is entirely dependent on 
these works for its supply of water, and 
it is feared that in case of a determined 
attack by Mexicans in force the pipe 
lines might be so seriously injured as to 
cut off the supply. 


The dispatch of Federal troops to Colo- 
rado has resulted in a decided improve- 
ment in the general situation. The strike 
zones have been patrolled by the troops, 
and since their arrival practically all of 
the Colorado National Guardsmen have 
been withdrawn. The original dispute be- 
tween the mine owners and the men is no 
nearer a settlement than it was this time 


order has been enforced by the presence 
of a body of trained and well-officered 
men. Interest for the moment centres 
principally on the conduct of the State 
militia, who have been charged not only 
with having exhibited gross incompe- 
tence, of which there appears to be no 
reasonable doubt, but also with the de- 
liberate slaughter of women and children 
at the burning of the tent colony at Lud- 
low. Concerning the latter charge, how- 
ever, the report of the State Military 
Board, which has recommended a court- 
martial of “all officers and enlisted men” 
who participated in the affair, says also 
that when the tents were set on fire “it 
could not be supposed that any women, 
children, or other non-combatants re- 
mained in the colony.” 





Announcement was made on Monday 
that President Wilson had selected Rich- 
ard Olney, formerly Secretary of State 
in the Cleveland Administration, to be 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and Paul M. Warburg, of New York, to 
be a member of the Board. 





The Clayton bill, which embodies the 
anti-Trust legislation favored by the Ad- 
ministration, was reported on Saturday 
by the House Committee on the Judiciary. 
It is expected that difficulties will arise 
when section 7, which relates to labor 
unions, comes up for consideration. As 
the bill stands, the legal status of labor 
unions is recognized, but they are held 
liable to prosecution for any acts they 
may commit in contravention of the pro- 
visions of the anti-Trust statutes. The 
Labor group and Progressive leaders of 
the House will press for an amendment 
excluding labor unions and voluntary as- 
sociations of farmers from the operation 
of the Sherman act. 


The Senate anti-Trust bill, entitled “In- 
terstate Trade Commission bill,” which 
was made public on May 1, is of a more 
drastic character than the House legisla- 
tion, giving broad inquisitorial powers to 
the Trade Commission, which is author- 
ized to investigate the “organization, busi- 
ness, financial condition, conduct, man- 
agement, and its relation to other corpo- 
rations” of any corporation engaged in 
interstate commerce. 


Little hope is entertained for the res- 
cue of the 172 men who were entombed 
as a result of an explosion in the New 
River Collieries Company's mine at Ec- 
cles, W. Va., on Tuesday of last week. In 
the area so far explored numbers of 
bodies have been recovered and condi- 
tions in the mine are such as almost to 
preclude the possibility of any survivors 
being found. 


Announcement was made last week by 
Premier Borden that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment had decided to guarantee $45,- 
000,000 in bonds of the Canadian North- 
ern Railway. Considerable opposition is 
expected to the plan, but confidence is 
expressed on behalf of the railway that 





last week, but at least respect for law and 


It was announced in Washington on 
Sunday that Alfredo Gonzalez had been 
elected President by the Congress of 
Costa Rica. The new Administration will 
be inaugurated to-morrow for a term of 
four years. 


Prospects of a peaceful settlement of 


the Home-Rule question appeared to be 


brighter last week than for some time 
In the debate on the vote of censure on 
the Government, introduced by the Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Winston Churchill, in particu- 
lar, adopted a conciliatory tone, inviting 
Sir Edward Carson to state frankly the 
amendments he considered necessary to 
safeguard the interests of Ulster and 
thereafter to use his influence with his 
followers to effect a settlement. Mr. 
Churchill's statement, though entirely 
personal, was subsequently endorsed by 
Mr. Asquith, and the vote of censure was 
defeated by 344 to 264. Meanwhile, de- 
stroyers continue to patrol the eastern 
coast of Ulster, and the inhabitants have 
extended a cordial welcome to the ves- 
sels whose purpose presumably is to check 
their gun-running exploits. Talk of fur- 
ther “conversations” has been renewed 
and there seems to be a general feeling 
in England that an agreement may yet 
be reached. On the other hand, it is rec- 
ognized that there is danger of the Ul- 
ster “Covenanters,” under the influence 
of religious fanaticism, breaking from 
the control of their leaders and precip!t- 
tating conflict by attacking their Nation- 
alist neighbors. 


The annual budget was introduced in 
the House of Commons on Monday The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd 
George, stated that he had to meet an 
estimated deficit for 1914-15 of $26,650,000 
He estimated the nation's total revenue 
at $1,003,275,000, while he placed the ex 
penditure at $1,029,925,000 


The trouble in northern Epirus, due 
to the disinclination of the inhabitants to 
be included in the new state of Albania 
and their desire to be annexed to Greece, 
is assuming a serious aspect. On May 2 
it became known through dispatches to 
the Governor of Durazzo that the Epi- 
rote insurgents had attacked and cap 
tured Kolonia, the garrison of which 
had been weakened by the transfer of 
gendarmes to reinforce Koritsa. It was 
reported also that there had been a 
massacre of the inhabitants and that the 
town was burned. King William an- 
nounced some time ago that he would 
head an expedition to suppress the re- 
volt, but it would appear rather doubt- 
ful whether the military resources of the 
kingdom of Albania are adequate to the 
task, and further intervention by the 
Powers who assigned northern Epirus to 





Albania may be necessary. 


The deaths of the week include: Wil- 
frid de Fonvielle, April 29; Dr. Paul 
Ehrhart, April 30; the Duke of Argyll, 
Prof. Bazley Lee, May 2; Major-Gen. 
Daniel E. Sickles, Rev. C. Sylvester 
Horne, Prof. Newton H. Winchell, Har- 





it will go through. 


rison Van Duyne, May 3 
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There is no reason 
at the reports from Washington that a 
big fight in Congress is threatened over 
in the Anti- 


What those clauses are do- 


the “labor” clauses new 


Trust bill. 
ing in that galley at all, it would be 
hard to explain. Intricate and conflict- 


ing provisions about injunctions and 


picketing and boycotting read very 


queerly in a Trust bill, and especially 
in one aiming to reduce the “debatable 
area” around the Sherman act. Here is 
a challenge to a thousand fresh debates, 
and the first one is apparently going 
to come in the House itself, or at least 
among its Democratic members, over 
the wisdom of including any such mat- 
the proposed ‘bill dealing with 
Trusts. As tho 
a fine mixture of ambiguity, meaning- 
less It 
looks as if a dozen different pens had 


been at work in drafting the measure. 


ter in 


clauses stand, they are 


phrases, and dangerous stuff. 


a favor or 
the 


Each sought to get in 


guard against a peril, with result 
that the whole appears to give with one 
hand what it takes away with the oth- 
This satisfies nobody, least of all 


They know ex- 


er. 
the labor-union leaders. 
actly what they want, and are breathing 
out their usual threats of punishment at 
the polls if their demands are not con- 
ceded. If the entire labor hodge-podge 
in the bill, with its resulting animosi- 


ties, should cause the Democrats such 
disgust and political apprehension as to 
lead them to throw the whole thing into 


the Potomac, no harm would be done. 


The outlook for passage of the Pan- 
ama tolls-exemption repeal bill, at an 
early date, is now extremely promising. 
Whether the Simmons amendment, ap- 
the Senate Inter- 
the 


is to be incorporated 


proved last week by 


oceanic Canals Committee vote 


standing 8 to 6 
in the bill is as yet an open question. 
That amendment reads as follows: 

Provided that neither the of 
this act, nor anything therein contain- 
ed, ahall be construed or held as waiv- 
ing, impairing, or affecting any treaty 
or other the United 
States 


passage 


right possessed by 


If the incorporation of this statement 
in the bill is necessary for the quieting 
of doubts or fears which may be trou- 
dling the minds of some of the Senators 





who are in opposition or who are hest- 


atio 


Lhe N 


li 
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tating, we see no great harm in giving 
them that satisfaction. Those who have 
been urging the repeal do not wish to 
waive, impair, or affect any treaty or 
other right that the United States pos- 
sesses. To deny that the bill does so is 
to deny what nobody asserts. It is high- 
ly satisfactory to note that an amend- 
ment having somewhat the color of an 
assertion of the specific right to exempt 
our coastwise ships was voted down in 
committee by 10 to 4; and this though 
it did not actually make that assertion, 
but merely declared that the repeal act 
was not to be “construed as an admis- 
sion that the United States has no right 
to exempt its coastwise vessels from the 
payment of tolls.” Both in and out of 
Congress, the signs point straight to an 
early settlement of the tolls question, 
and a settlement in the right way. 

that the 
question of Panama tolls be “referred to 
the people” can hardly be intended seri- 
ously. It appears like an attempted shift 
by the minority in the Senate, possibly 
for delay, possibly in the hope of put- 
The moment 


Senator Borah’s proposal 


ting somebody in a hole. 
one asks for the ways and means of tak- 
ing a popular vote on tolls-exemption, 
the fantastic nature of the plan appears. 
Should there be a special election? If 
so, under what Constitutional power 
could the national authorities call one? 
If the matter were to be voted upon at a 
general election, everybody knows that 
tolls-exemption would be mixed up with 
so many other things that no clear de- 
cision could be got. And in what form 
would the question be submitted? All 
would depend on that. Senator Borah 
would doubtless like to put it in this 
way: “Shall Americans surrender their 
rights and truckle to England?” But 
the other side would insist upon some 
such form as this: “Shall the United 
States keep its word solemnly given?” 
Plainly, Senator Borah is merely try- 
ing on a tricking little diversion. When 
this is brushed aside, the Senate will do 
its obvious duty and itself decide the 
question, one way or the other. 


The possibilities of the right of peti- 
tion have surely never been so exempli- 
fled as in some petitions from Medford, 
Petersham, Gloucester, and other places 
in Massachusetts which Senator Lodge 
presented to the Senate a few days ago. 
They protested against legislation clos- 





ing barber shops in Washington on Sun- 
day. Washington itself seemed unaware 
of the menace, and but for the timely 
assertion of the right to petition might 
never have found it out. Another illus- 
tration of the almost uncanny omni- 
science which the existence of this right 
confers upon our freeborn citizenship is 
found in remonstrances that have been 
made against a supposed proposal to 
alter the shape of the flag. No one in 
Washington appears to have heard of 
such a proposal,‘ but the protests against 
it which the right of petition facilitates 
should be enough to prevent any Con- 
gressman who has been nourishing so 
treasonable a design from attempting to 
earry it out. The Massachusetts peti- 
tions suggest that we have never used 
this right as we might have done. If 
Medford and Petersham feel called upon 
to express themselves upon the matter 
of barber shops in Washington, why 
should not Yonkers and New Rochelle 
put their convictions with regard to 
Sunday baseball before the legislators 
of Madison and Jefferson City? Inter- 
state petitioning must take its place be 
side the initiative, the referendum, and 
the recall as a neglected weapon of our 


democracy. 





The Medical Society of the State of 
New York has passed resolutions peti- 
tioning Congress to provide for the men- 
tal examination of arriving immigrants 
by experts in the United States Public 
Health Service; for the detail of Amer- 
ican medical officers on vessels bring- 
ing immigrants to this country, in or- 
der that their welfare may be safe 
guarded and those with mental diseases 
or defects discovered; for the assump- 
tion by the Federal Government of an 
equitable share of the burden of caring 
for dependent aliens, and for the safe 
and humane return to their own homes 
of such aliens in our public institutions 
as may desire to return. There is doubt- 
less good reason for each of these pro 
posals; and in that relating to the shar- 
ing of the financial burden by the Fed- 
eral Government the State of New York 
is interested in a special degree. But 
concerning the extent of the evils in 
question, it is easy to fall into serious 
error. The case, as stated by Dr. Thom- 
as W. Salmon—and as usually stated— 
is as follows: 


Last year there were confined in the 
State hospitals for insane in this State 
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$1,624 patients. Of these, 13,700 were for-, natorial primaries, the newspapers are|man who belongs to the union; 


eign born, and 9,244 were aliens. 

It cost the State of New York about 
2,500,000 to care for those 9,244 insane 
aliens who do not belong here. 


Now, of the population of this State 
above twenty years of age, 41 per cent. 
are foreign born; and 13,700 is 43% per 
cent. of 31,624. Accordingly, reckoning 
in all those “9,244 insane aliens who do 
not belong here,” the foreign-born popu- 
lation contributes only the least shade 
more than its proportion to the State 
hospitals; while, if we left out those 
9,244 
should have the foreign-born contribut- 
ing only one-third of their share. Evi- 
dently, 


“who do not belong here,” we 


therefore, the matter requires 
closer examination; the thing to be as- 
certained being chiefly how long these 
aliens who are committed to the hos- 
pitals have been in the State, or in the 
United Statés. 


According to the House Committee on 
Printing, it is not for cheap fiction 
alone that pine forests are criminally 
The report filed last Fri- 
day shows that there are 1,000 tons of 
useless documents in Government store- 
rooms, and that the last six years have 
seen 6,000,000 uncalled-for 
“printed at enormous expense.” 


Swept away. 


volumes 
This 
is apart from the estimate that $100,000 
a year can be saved simply by curtail- 
ing the “leave to print” anything in the 
Congressional Record, from an exten- 
sion of remarks to complete instalments 
of “Progress and Poverty.” By the com- 
mon-sense plan of appointing a Joint 
Committee on Printing to govern the 
supply by study of the public demand, 
$850,000 a year can be saved. But it is 
not money figures that will so impress 
the nation as the fact that evidence of 
intellectual waste and of official credu- 
lity in the enlightening power of the 
press is to be estimated in the huge to- 
tals of tons. Reports of bureaus and 
commissions, of field operations and in- 
vestigations, have been printed in thou- 
sands to feed no circulation at all; and 
others have been issued in thousands 
where scores would have sufficed. 





Oregon is not alone in having Com- 
missions which serve mainly by stand- 
ing and waiting; but as the State which 
contemplates dispensing even with a 
Senate, she logically leads the onslaught 
against them. In the heat of the guber- 





the 
earnest and widespread de 


shadowing forth what Oregonian 


calls “an 
mand for consolidation of many State 
boards and for abolition of others.” One 
candidate promises to sweep away the 


Immigration Commission, the Commis- 


sion to Investigate Rural Credits in Eu- 
rope, the State Architect, the Commis- 


sion for Licensing Sailors’ Boarding 


Houses, the Nurses’ Examining Commis- | 


sion, and the State Tax Commission; 


four different | 
| 


while he would merge 
bodies into the Industrial Accident Com- 
into the Land Board, | 


Board, and | 


mission, three 


three into the Veterinary 
two into the Railroad Commission. Even 
the most conservative aspirant, while | 
pleading for a cautious survey, has “no 
doubt many are useless, though some 
cost very little and others are self-sus- 
taining.” This is a spirit which has 
lately been reflected even at Washing- 
ton. But the remarkable feature in Ore- 
gon is that so many permanent bodies 
are under fire; while it is not so much a 
demand for economy as for efficiency 


that prompts the movement. 


It has been deemed that there was an 
impassable gulf between social equality 
of the whites and negroes, but the mem- 
bers of white labor unions, in voting to 





labor 
to 


affiliate with members of 
unions, have made the 


negro 


first move 


bridge that gulf. 


So, 
Georgia, even industrial equality must 


according to ex-Gov. Brown, 
be denied the negro, because, like politi- 
cal equality, it casts before it the awful 
shadow of social equality. The ex-Gov- 
ernor’s array of evidence shows that 
substantial progress has been made in 
the South towards such industrial equal- 
ity. Last autumn all the members of the 
white ‘longshoremen’s union at Mobile | 
quit work in order to enforce the de- 
mand of the 2,000 negro 'longshoremen 
for more pay; and in various places 
occurred difficulties between white and 
negro workmen over the question of the 
affiliation of the unions of the latter 
with those of the former, the white la- 
This is 


a new attitude, and indicates a growth 


borers urging such affiliation. 


in the feeling of solidarity among work- 
ingmen in the section where such feel- 
For the 
negro, this development introduces an- 
other element of perplexity. If he does 
not affiliate with the white unions, he in- 


ing has hitherto been weakest. 





curs the hostility of the white working- 


. 


Lo 


if he 


does affiliate with them, he incurs dis 
like 
Fortunately 


from other classes in the South 


for his peace of mind, 


unionism has never made great progress 
in that section; but these utterances o! 


an ex-Governor emphasize the unique 


lobstacles that confront him even in the 


elemental problem of making a living 
in the place where he and his fathers 


have made it. 


The death of Gen. Daniel E. Sickles 
will undoubtedly serve to revive one of 
the oldest and bitterest controversies of! 


the Civil War—the question of the han 


| dling of his corps at Gettysburg. Whil 


his partisans insist that his action was 


a stroke of genius, the great mass ol 
military judgment is heavily against 
him. It is usually accepted as true, too, 


that the loss of his leg at that battle 


the prevented 


thing which 


All in all, he 


was only 


his court-martial. was a 
typical representative of the untrained 
man who worked his way to high rank 
un 
force of 


shall 


by means of politics, and also by 


doubted aggressiveness and 


character. If future generations 
wonder as they read the history of the 
Civil War how Mr. Lincoln could have 


appointed so many politicians, there 


was little or nothing in our handling 


of the war with Spain which indicated 


that we had advanced much beyond the 


of | idea that the army might be sacrificed 


in order to keep some political fences 
With the death of Gen. Sickles 
Northern 


intact. 


there survives now but one 
corps commander, the gifted Grenville 
M. Dodge, of Council Bluffs, who as sol 
dier and citizen stands high in public 
Another brilliant general who 


Wilson, of Wil 


esteem. 
survives is James H. 
mington, who bears the unique distine- 
tion of being the only general of our 
time to take a fortified city by the use 
of cavalry only. Gen. Nelson A. Miles 
is, perhaps, the only other survivor of 
the Civil War whose name stands out, 
now that the late Gen. Joshua L. Cham- 
berlain, of Maine, a real hero of Gettys 


also joined the great ma- 


burg, has 


jority. 


How slowly we emerge from partisan 
ship in matters that are essentially non- 
political is being shown in Maryland. 
Steps towards a thorough reform of the 
prison conditions in that State have re 
cently been taken, and yet we read that, 
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with the naming by the Governor of 
three new members of the Board of Man- 
agers of the House of Correction, this 
institution will pass into the control of 
the Republican party by a majority of 
cne. This change in the political aspect 
of the Board is apparently not due to 
excessive partisanship on the part of 
the Governor, but is the only way by 
which he can insure the introduction of 
his ideas of prison management? Why? 
Because the institution has so long been 
regarded as one of the opportunities for 
political patronage. There are as many 
as twenty-six places, big and little, to 
be filled by the Board. While it is all 
very well to talk about what a capable 
Board could do in the direction of mak- 
ing the institution a model of its kind, 
there has always been the larger ques- 
tion of who was to have these twenty- 
six places. The Governor’s action is a 
makeshift. He that there 


is no such thing as enduring prison re- 


must know 


form without elimination of “politics.” 


Senator Poindexter’s courage in mak- 
ing himself the champion of Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Cook, as he did in the Senate 
last week, is peculiarly admirable in 
that he flies in the face not only of the 
general judgment of intelligent men the 
world but particular ranges 
himself in opposition, on this question, 


Col. Roose- 


over, in 
to the leader of his party. 
Peary’s achieve- 
Brooklyn 


velt’s recognition of 


ment, and rejection of the 


man's story, must be well known to the 


Senator from Washington; and even 
those who are not Progressives would 
cheerfully admit the Colonel's special 


qualifications for judging the merits of 


a question of exploration. We do not 


however, attach any political signifi 


cance to the episode. The desire to show 


that the Progressives are not a one 
man party has taken many curious 
hapes, but we cannot believe that an 
assertion of the authenticity of Dr 
Cook amusing observations of lati 
tude and longitude is one of them. Mr. 
Poindexter's resolution proposed that 
Dr. Cook be given the thanks of Con- 


cress for his achlevement. Congress, of 


course, will do nothing of the kind, but 


there can be no doubt of Mr. Poindex- 


ter's receiving the hearty thanks of 


Dr. Cook. 
The Filipinos continue cruelly to per- 


their ex-ruler, Dean C. Worces- 


secute 





ter. Only the other day we recorded 
the passage of a law forbidding the pho 
tographing of naked Filipinos for exhi- 
bition purposes. Now the mail brings 
the news that the Commission has pass- 
ed a law “prohibiting, among other 
things, the taking or transportation of 
any member of a non-Christian tribe or 
entering into any contract with the 
same for the purpose of exhibiting him 
either in the Philippine Islands or any 
other country.” A fine not exceeding 
10,000 pesos, or imprisonment for not 
more than five years, is the penalty for 
violating the act. We submit that this 
can only be intended as a deliberate 
slap at Mr. Worcester, whose é@xhibition 
of Igorrotes was so successful at St. 
Louis for all but the Christian Filipinos. 
Such is the ingratitude of the dependen- 
cies of republics. Of course, the Har- 
rison Administration cannot prevent Mr. 
Worcester’s continuing to give his mov- 
ing-picture lectures in this country on 
the wild tribes. But we warn it that 
this last act will inevitably fortify Mr. 
Worcester’s belief that the Philippines 
are going to the dogs, now that a new 
Governor-General is in charge and a 
new policy under way. 


What the press dispatches call the 
“Government announcement” that Can- 
ada will guarantee a $45,000,000 bond is- 
sue for the extension of the Canadian 
Northern marks the carrying of Bor- 
den’s long-awaited proposal through the 
Conservative caucus. From the magni- 
tude of the sum involved, it has met op- 
Yet 
it continues a long tradition of state aid 
to Canadian railways, and in making 
it possible for the C. N. R. R., on the 
of the Dominion, to raise ap- 
proximately half the 
completion of the company’s 
but another 


position even within party ranks. 


credit 
amount required 


for the 


transcontinental line, is 
step in the scheme of development long 
the Only three 


National Transcontinen- 


pursued by country. 
weeks ago the 
tal ran its first 
pert on the Pacific, the 1,480-mile sec- 
tion from Winnipeg having been built 
through the Government's guarantee of 
bonds to the extent of 75 per cent. of 
construction cost. The Canadian North- 
ern can now complete its stretches from 
the Rockies westward, and to Hudson 
Bay. The opposition of the Liberals will 
take the ground that economic policy is 
being sacrificed, in the Government's 


train into Prince Ru- 





exchange of financial aid for a certain 
control over the railway, to its desire 
to court the company as a political 
ally. 





When Sir Edward Carson drops his 
’Ercles vein and expresses the hope that 
the new Dublin Parliament will be so 
successful that Ulster will be glad to 
come under its rule; when Mr. Balfour 
admits that Home Rule for Ireland is 
now inevitable, though it means the 
shattering of his life-work against it; 
when Bonar Law affirms that a settle- 
ment by consent must be earnestly 
sought in order to prevent the prestige 
of the Empire from being further low- 
ered in the eyes of Europe—surely the 
end which all parties are seeking ought 
to be readily attainable. Mr. Asquith 
has not as yet enlarged his offer re- 
specting Ulster; and the working out of 
a solution by means of applying the 
Federal principle all round is only in 
the air. If the Unionists, however, are 
at last ready to abandon their main con- 
tention for twenty years past, a way out 
may fairly be said to be in sight. It is 
now so obviously the desire and the in- 
terest of all concerned to reach a peace- 
ful settlement that the terms of it should 
be speedily forthcoming. The old Eng- 
lish instinct for political compromise is 
now asserting itself strongly. 





The new Constitution for the Repub- 
lic of China, promulgated last week at 
Peking, certainly does not realize the 
ideals of radical and almost socialistic 
democracy which the party of Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen in the first flush of victory over 
the Manchus dreamt of imposing upon 
China. But it is premature to speak of 
a dictatorship in the person of Yuan 
Shi-Kai. The Parliament is retained in 
the form of a single-chamber Assem- 
bly, elected, it is true, upon a restricted 
franchise, but possessing wide legisla- 
tive functions, even though the Presi- 
cent exercises an absolute veto on its 
acts. China's Parliament may be regard- 
ed as exercising about the same author- 
ity as the Russian Duma. Its functions, 
to be sure, fall short of the parliamen- 
tary ideal, but nevertheless serve a use- 
ful purpose as a check upon the autoc- 
racy and a rallying ground for public 
opinion. The nucleus of representative 
government remains, and that, after all, 
is about as much as one could expect. 
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AN AMERICAN CONCERT OF THE 
POWERS. 


The public has had to hear a good 
deal of rather unseemly and certainly 
futile disputing over the question who 
is entitled to the honor of first suggest- 
ing joint action in Mexico by the larg- 
er American nations. It matters very 
little. 
American 
hundred years. 
ments have helped or hindered it; but 


In its essence, the idea of Pan- 
Union goes back nearly a 
Various actual develop- 


its strength has been, on the whole, in- 
creasing through the past two decades. 
It was much furthered by Secretary 
Root’s journeys in South America; and 
has also been aided by some things that 
Mr. Roosevelt has said, both while Presi- 
dent and later. Thus the sudden and 
fortunate coming forward of the A. B. C. 
countries, in the endeavor to find the 


path of peace for Mexico, may be 
thought of as a practical application to 
a given state of facts of a principle long 


ready to become fruitful. 


Without the debate 
about priority, we may recall a signifi- 


entering into 
cant article by Prof. Theodore S. Wool- 
sey, of Yale, which appeared in Scrib- 
in March, 1909. This 
grasping and 
statement by an authority on interna- 
tional law of the possibilities for peace 
and better government which lay in 
common action by the stronger and more 


ner's Magazine 


was at least an early 


stable American republics. Professor 
Woolsey suggestively gave his article 
“An American Concert of 
The reference to the Eu- 
ropean Concert was obvious. His main 
point was that good will and coépera. 
tion on this Continent might do much 
to check revolutions and repudiation of 
national obligations; and even help in 
bringing the weaker and more frequent- 
ly disturbed nations forward along the 
The plan 
was, in general, of a more or less defi- 
ritely police 
force” that might not ‘only prevent 
wrongs but establish rights. Professor 
Woolsey did not make light of the diffi- 
culties in the way. There would be sus- 
picion and jealousy to overcome. It 
might even happen that, as in Europe, a 
general agreement would be displaced 
by a general conflict. But the scheme 
of an American concert was well worth 
considering and striving for, Professor 
Woolsey maintained. It would not bring 


the caption: 
the Powers.” 


road of orderly government. 


organized “American 





on the millennium unawares, but it 
might easily do great good in unfore- 


seen emergencies. Professor Woolsey 


stated his conclusion in words some of) 


which prophetic sound | 
to-day: 


Unity of action too strong to 
posed; peace as a result, instead of rev- 
olution and war; the dictator at a dis- 
count, since no one will recognize him; 
political friendship and commercial sym- 
pathy instead of suspicion and jealousy: 
a premium set on stability and solvency, 
since to be in the concert rather than 
outside of it would mean so much to the 
minor states, would well worth 
while; a trade mutually 
on mutual good-will; an influence larger | 
in world policies than any one state could 
aspire to. Such results as these, even if | 
not realized, are at worth aiming | 
at. Are they not more profitable if the | 
(United States joins hands with its fellows | 
on this continent, than they could be if 
it plays the game alone? 


have almost a 


be op- 


be so 


profitable based 





least 


What is uppermost in all minds to- 
in connection with the mediation 
undertaken by Chill, 
Brazil, is the immediate thing sought. 
But any one can see that out of this 
movement for a definite and practical 
Thus 
grati- 


day, 


Argentina, and 


result, a large policy thay come. 
the 
fying success. 
stayed, and an armistice agreed to by 
The nego- 


far plan has worked with 


Hostilities have been 
Huerta and our Government. 
tiators have been listened to with great 
respect by all the elements in Mexico. 
Their efforts are heartily seconded by 
the Administration at Washington. Eu- 
ropean nations are impressed, and are 
lending all assistance within their pow- 
er. Never did a novel international un- 
dertaking start off under happier aus- 
pices or give better promise of achiev- 
ing its objects. These grow under the 
hands of the mediators, and now include 
not only the averting of a threatened 
war, but the restoration of order and 
legal government in Mexico. 

While these main ends are worked 
for, a by-product of great value is al- 
ready being attained. A feeling of deep 
satisfaction and pride is evidently 
spreading through all South America. 
Even the meagre cable dispatches make 


this clear. It came partly as a revul- 





The South Ameri 
cans were on the point of believing | 
There | 


| 
we were, in the face of all our virtuous} 


sion in sentiment. 


the worst of the United States. 


professions, about to invade and despoil 
Mexico. But suddenly the scene shifted, 
and it was South 


peared, with the ready acquiescence of 


Americans who ap 
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the United States, at the front of the 


stage, charged with the duty of seeking 


obtaining for Mexico a sta 


The entire effect 


peace and 
ble government. can 
This 
addi 


not be other than wholesome ap 


parently chance development, in 


tion to easing the Mexican Strain, puts 
a wholly new aspect upon our relations 


with the countries to the south of us 


It ought to be an easy task for states 
manship in the future so to enlarge and 


strengthen these new bonds on this 


continent to make a Concert of 


as 
Powers more than a name— 


will 


American 


a reality which also be a blessing 


to humanity. 
THE COLORADO PUZZLI 

It is difficult to recall any great pub 
lic issue of late years in which the facts 
have been so difficult to ascertain as is 
the with the “war” in Colorado. 
The public is, 
puzzled. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jr.’s, 
statement had a ring of genuine sincer 


ity about it, yet his assertions are cate 


case 


we believe, thoroughly 


gorically denied by the representatives 


of the miners. Where does the exact 
truth lie? Is Mr. Rockefeller misin- 
formed by the men he trusts in Col- 


the miners misrepre- 


What makes the 


orado? Or are 
senting the situation? 
tangle all the more intricate is the fact 
that a Congressional committee of in 
quiry has just visited the scene of dis 
turbance, without, however, throwing 
any light on the merits of the contro- 
versy. Even Congressman Foster, who 
called on Mr. Rockefeller on behalf of 
President Wilson, is quoted as saying 
that he does not know just what are the 
real merits of the case. If he does not, 
how can the public be expected to un 
derstand sufficiently to form an intelll- 
gent opinion? 

Nor do the newspapers seem able to 
help in the matter. The most careful 
statement does little more than marshal 
fragmentary assertions of both sides 


rather, of the three sides, there be 


three parties to the controversy: the so 
called militia, the operators, and ths 
union miners. Nobody seems to be 


speaking for the non-union miners. Al 
most certainly, there is much to crit 
icise on all three sides. Where the fleld 
to be covered is so vast, the mass of 
witnesses so great, and the occurrences 
extend over a long period, it would take 


any judicial investigators, any commis- 





O18 


sion which might be appointed, like Mr. 
Roosevelt's Anthracite Coal Commission, 
months to measure out the exact blame, 
or even to ascertain whether the de 
clared policy of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company in such matters as check 
weighers, store purchases, and an eight- 
hour day has been carried out by the 
superintendents. 

Amidst all the confusion and conflict 
of testimony one thing is clear: the to 
tal collapse of the authority of the State 
of Colorado. Its militia has obviously 
been a disgrace to it and to the coun- 
try. There appears to be no doubt that 
at times the armed guards of the com- 
panies, comprising in some cases the 
roughest elements of cities like Pueblo 
and Denver, have been company guards 
day and State militia the next. 


Their total lack of discipline and con- 


one 


trol is indicated by the calm refusal of 
a lot of them to continue to serve be- 
cause they were dissatisfied in not get- 
ting their pay when they wanted it! 
Again, there seems to be no doubt that 
they assailed encampments containing 
women and children, in one case burn- 
ing the tents over their heads. In short, 
they appear to have been everything 
soldiers ought not to be; at least, they 
have infuriated the strikers by their ag- 
zressions, and their total failure to keep 
the seales even between the other par- 
ties at issue, as the regulars now on the 
spot can always be depended upon to 
do. Thus, as has so often been the case 
in our history, social strife has been 
fomented or intensified by bad govern- 
by the tota) break- 


ment—in this case 


down of government. 
The 


armed guard invariably makes 


matters worse. But what is a property- 
owner to do, if a State, by reason of in- 
ndequate or incompetent militia and the 
absence of a proper State police, is un- 
able to protect him? 
if 


property, to have it wrecked by casual 


It is not going to 


help the strikers he abandons his 


passers-by or by lawless elements among 


the strikers. Many people will recall 


the mischief done by the Pinkertons 


during the Homestead strikes, which, if 
we remember aright, led to a law forbid- 
ding the use of private detectives in 
Pennsylvania, and helped towards the 
establishment of the admirable Pennsy)- 
vania State Constabulary. To this we 


have often called attention. It has han- 


dled the various strikes fairly to both 
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sides, though not without loss of life in 
its ranks and those of the strikers. No 
State ought to be without such a body 
of men, particularly a State like Col- 
orado. The armed guard is a wretched 
substitute, for he is a partisan, and too 
often a lawless character himself, and 
bitterly hostile to the men he is called 
on to oppose. 

Against one bit of confused reasoning, 
which has appeared, curiously enough, 
in the World, there should be protest: 
the holding of Mr. Rockefeller responsi- 
ble for the shameful acts of the militia. 
That is to assert that he is the govern- 
ment of Colorado. The wild assertion 
has even been made that he holds the 
Government of the United States, as 
well as that of Colorado, in his hands. 
This is absurd, of course. Whether he 
has done wisely in refusing to arbitrate, 
whether he did not needlessly intensify 
the situation by his statement in Wash- 
ington that he and those with him 
would lose their all in Colorado before 
surrendering on the question of union- 
izing their men, are matters for discus- 
sion upon which there will be two 
sharply diverging opinions. 


THE AMENDING OF CONSTITUTIONS 

The farcical vote by which, at the spe- 
cial election of April 7, a Constitutional 
Convention for New York State next 
year was decreed has been the subject 
of much comment. The total vote was 
305,000, about one-sixth the normal 
vote; the majority in favor of the pro- 
posal was 1,353, and but for Tammany’s 
ability to muster a comparatively solid 
array of its followers and allies at the 
the proposal would have been 
snowed under. In other words, that 
“imperative demand” of the people, the 
assumption of which had all along been 
the main-spring of the project, proved 
to be non-existent; and yet the project 
has gone through. 


polls, 


To draw general conclusions from the 
mere figures of so peculiar a case would 
be quite unjustifiable. But it may well 
serve as a reminder of the dangers at- 
tending a loose way of thinking on the 
general subject of the amending of Con- 
stitutions, and especially that of the 
United States. The adoption of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Amendments 
has disposed, once for all, of the notion 
that the Constitution cannot be amend- 
ed except through some national con- 





vulsion like the great Civil War. It is 
not easy to introduce into the United 
States Constitution any change on 
which the sentiment of the country is 
not fairly general throughout all sec- 
tions; but with this condition fulfilled 
amendment presents little difficulty. The 
passing of the amendment by a two- 
thirds vote of each house of Congress 
almost insures its enactment. In any 
State Legislature only a majority vote 
is required to ratify. To obtain this 
ratification in three-fourth of the States 
is a requirement easy of fulfilment in 
in relation to which the 
Espe- 


any matter 
country is fairly homogeneous. 
cially is this true if, as is generally 
thought, a State may vote to ratify af- 
ter it has voted to reject, but may not 
vote to reject after it has once voted to 
ratify; the possibility of ratification be- 
ing thus held open indefinitely, with 
every favorable change of opinion count- 
ed and every unfavorable change of no 
effect. 

The moral is that in the process of 
amending a Constitution, whether State 
or national, it is dangerous, as well as 
absurd, for those charged with a deci- 
sion at any stage to regard their part as 
merely perfunctory. When an amend- 
ment to a State Constitution is propos- 
ed, its advocates are apt to raise the cry 
that those opposed to it are “afraid to 
leave it to the people”; in other words, 
they want the amendment to be adopt- 
ed with much less real consideration, 
and much less certainty of what even 
the popular desire of the moment may 
be, than is the case with an ordinary 
legislative proposal. Reference of an 
amendment to the people for approval 
is manifestly intended as a check upon 
the Legislature’s action, not as a sub- 
stitute for it; the object is to obtain a 
more deliberate judgment than is ob- 
tained in ordinary law-making, not a 
less deliberate one. And similar consid- 
erations apply—in some respects with 
even greater force—to the respon- 
sibility of Congress in regard to amend- 
ments of the Constitution of the United 
States. If the requirement of a two 
thirds vote in House and Senate shall 
ever cease to be regarded as laying 
upon each member a solemn obligation 
of conscientious and patriotic duty, the 
Constitution will become the play of 
every passing wind of doctrine, its 
amendment little more than a matter of 
chance. 
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There is now pending in Congress a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution 
which, its actual prospects, 
bids fair to present in an acute form the 
question we have been discussing. Al- 
though the prohibition amendment has 
rot yet been reported out of commit- 
tee, the plea has already been advanced 
in its favor that Congress should leave 
Even if leay- 


——— 





whatever 


the matter to the States. 
ing it to the States meant leaving it to 
a majority vote of the people, the objec- 
tions to such a course would condemn 
it in the eyes of any thinking man, 
his the particu- 
lar issue of prohibition; for they rest 


whatever views on 
not on the merits of that issue but on 
the fundamental principles of rational 
government. But as a matter of fact, 
leaving it to the States 


something quite different from leaving 


would mean 


it to the people, and something even less 
defensible. It would mean that if the 
Legislatures of thirty-six States should, 
each by a mere majority vote, declare 
in favor of national prohibition, the peo- 
ple of the other twelve States, even 
though they might far outnumber those 
of the thirty-six States, would have to 
submit. 

Now, however great may be the dif- 
ferences of opinion on the subject of 
prohibition, there is one thing about it 
upon which there is no room for differ- 
ence; everybody must agree that it is a 
question of great importance. National 
prohibition would mean an experiment 
to which the world furnishes no paral- 
lel, or even approach. Long as State 
prohibition and local option have been 
with us, we have never yet so much as 
attempted to prohibit thé sale of liquor 
in any of the great centres of popula- 
tion; and elsewhere State prohibition 
has been very different in its working 
from what national prohibition would 
be. Whether we shall enter upon a 
scheme so tremendous in its bearing 
upon the lives of millions of people, is a 
national question of the first magnitude. 
Apart from everything else, it involves 
an extension of Federal power in a do- 
main hitherto regarded as peculiarly be- 
longing to the States. It may be right 
to do this; but it is certainly not right 
to do it without the full satisfaction, in 
good faith, of all those requirements 
which the Constitution has prescribed 
as a safeguard against ill-considered in- 
novation in the fundamentals of govern- 
ment. To insist on a bona-fide test of 
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the issue in Congress is the duty of all 
who, whatever their views on the liquer 
question, are faithful to the spirit of 


American institutions. 


BELOW THE SURFACE. 

The experts of science who have de 
vised amazingly delicate instruments 
for measuring the length of light waves, 
the minutest of variations in tempera- 
ture, and the velocity of radium emana- 


tions could do nothing more useful than 


give us some machine for measuring | 
the speed of the age we live in. We| 
need exact information. “No age has 


ever moved so fast,” says a writer in the 
May Atlantic. His subject is “The Cult 


O19 


really no meaning at all, for the reason 


that he died before a great many of 
those who write and read literary col- 
| umns were born. But this is what we 


have called generalizing from newaspa- 


pers. For that matter, it is unjust to 


|} the newspapers. For, by turning from 


| the leading literary articles to the mi- 
nor literary notes, and, better stili, to the 


shall find t 


hat 


book advertisements, we 
| 
Dickens is not dead. If we supplement 


| dur researches in the publishers’ cata 
| logues with statistics from the circulat 


ing libraries, we shall find that the 


magic of Dickens is far from vanished 


It would be a perfectly safe wager to 


| make that Dickens has many more read 


|ers than Shaw or Wells or Bennett; and 


of the Passing Hour,” and his concern | 


with the social good and 


may expect 


is 
from an age which has 
grown superbly indifferent to what hap 
pened before the present body of first- 
“Never before,” 


voters was born. says 
our writer, “has the past receded so rap- 
idly, the 
been so speedy and overwhelming. 


eclipse of its works 
We 


or has 


have established a new provincialism, 


the provincialism which substitutes a 
slit of time for a nook of space, and the 
parish of 1914 circumscribes our ideas 
and interests.” This sentence makes it 
clear why we need a social speedometer. 
The furious rate of modern progress has 
become such a commonplace that even 
those who deplore the tendency do not 
stop to ask just how fast we are really 
going and whether the speed of the ship 
with the piercing 


is commensurate 


shriek of the whistle. Altogether, too 


much generalization in this field has 
been done on the basis of newspaper 


“specials,” and very little on the basis 


of the original sources. 


Take the case of literature as cited 
by the writer in the Atlantic: 
The reading of the great past litera- 


ture has become a specialty, abandoned 
with obvious relief by the general reader 


tu the conduct of the select few . 
Tested by range and power alike, the 
spell of Dickens was perhaps the most 
potent ever exercised by literature, and 


its appeals were to elementary and peren- 
nial instincts; but the youth of to-day 
are impervious to that magic which fifty 
years ago counted Dickens the 
reasons for being glad to be alive. 


among 
This is plausible, and it isn’t so. Scan 
the literary columns of to-day, and 
the impression cannot be aveided that 
Wells and Shaw and Masefield and Ben- 
nett not only have more meaning to us 





than Dickens has, but that Dickens has 


evil we! 


that he moves them with greater po 
| tency. 

No; the reading of the great pasi lit 
lerature has not been abandoned by the 
| general reader. The critic who would 
| maintain this, in face of the plainest 
| facts, simply shows that he is himsel! 


a victim of the passing cult of the hour 
mistaking speed for depth and mere as 
The publishers of 


sertion for reality. 


the Everyman's Library have sold dead 
authors to the extent of millions of vol 
The publishers of Eliot's 
book shelf 
very 

The 


themselves 


umes. Dr. 


famous five-foot assert that 





they have disposed of dead writ 


ers by the million. encyclo 


pedias, concerning as they 


do with a vast mass of dead literature 


dead history, dead art, dead religion, 
nevertheless continue to sweep the coun 
try. We have never been inclined to 
take too seriously the immense com 
mercial vogue of the standard “sets, 
the near de luxe editions of the Jane 


Austens, the Trollopes, with the Balzacs 
We 


and Voltaires. have regarded the 


primary appeal of those long lines of 


handsome volumes as largely in the na 
ture of wall decoration. Yet even of this 


immense body of subscription library 


furniture a very considerable portion 


cannot in the nature of things fail to 


become something more than that 
Bought as so many yards of gay bind 
ing, it ends by being discovered as lit- 
erature in thousands of homes. 
Undoubtedly there is a passing cult 
of the hour. The only question to 


what extent the ardent and fleeting en- 


is 


thusiasms among the small minority of 
the intellectual youth are representative 
of the forces and tastes that rule the 
great body of citizenship. Among the 
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masses the sense of continuity with the 
past Is not dead, for the simple reason 
the present cannot divorce itself 
The- 
ories and schools flash by on the film, 


that 
from the past, even if it would. 


but to the extent that they possess real- 
ity they draw their strength from a few 
simple, slow-changing sentiments and 
beliefs. We may cite an example to il- 
lustrate what we have in mind. To the 
reader of Socialist literature nothing is 
more striking the rapidity with 
which Socialist theory is being contin- 
ually modified. With almost every new 


book from the press the philosophy of 


than 


the Socialist movement is reconstruct- 
ed. The writers of such books pride 
themselves on dealing with the facts of 
the moment, and not for them is the au- 
thority of Socialist thinkers who, what- 
ever they may have been in their day, 
are now dead. Yet we need only consid- 
er such actual manifestations as the I. 
W. W., Paterson, Lawrence, Colorado, to 
see that unrest among the workers ex- 
presses itself in a few elementary for- 
mulas. The soap-box orator /or Socialism 
is not concerned with the influence of 
His 
appeal is to the fundamental appetites 


Bergson on Socialist philosophy. 


and wrongs which have been the bases 
of working-class discontent since time 


immemorial. 


FILLING IN THE MAP. 


Upon the basis of the dispatches from 
Manaos, where Col. Roosevelt has emerg- 
ed from the Amazonian forest, it is im- 
possible to decide whether, with true 
Roosevelt luck, the distinguished trav- 
eller has really found an unknown trib- 
utary of the Madeira River, stretching 
over eight degrees of latitude, or wheth- 
has traced the unknown upper 


er he 


course of a river already known in 


part to the map-makers. It is true that 
Mr. Roosevelt's own dispatch to Profes- 
sor Osborn, of the Museum of Natural 
History, is characteristically free from 


doubt 

We have also put on map a river run- 
ning from north of thirteenth degree to 
south of fifth degree, the largest afflu- 
ent of the Madeira, the upper part hith- 
erto unknown to any one, and lower part 
utterly unknown to cartographers. 


Now, the lower part of a branch of the 
Madeira River would be that part of 
the branch stream stretching from its 
entrance into the Madeira back into the 
interior. It is hard to see how, being 
the largest feeder of the Madeira, this 





newly discovered river could have escap- 
ed the attention of the chart-makers, 
who, whatever their deficiencies with re- 
gard to the hinterland, have succeeded 
in mapping literally dozens of tributar- 
ies of the Madeira, at their points of 
debouchment. We are asked to assume 
that a river between six and seven hun- 
dred miles long cuts such a poor figure 
at the point of its junction with the 
parent stream that it has been dismiss- 
ed by the cartographers as not worth 
while putting on the map. 

Simultaneously with Col. Roosevelt's 
own dispatch comes a press story from 
Manaos which seems directly to con- 
tradict his assertions: 


The river Duvida, or “River of Doubt,” 
was found to be unquestionably the river 
Gyparana. The party followed this river 
from the end of the telegraph line to its 
junction with the Madeira, a distance of 
about 630 miles. 


It is plain that having sailed down the 
Gyparana to its junction with the Ma- 
deira, Mr. Roosevelt’s party could not 
have sailed down any other stream that 
debouches into the same river. The 
distance given, 630 miles, would be just 
about the length of a stream covering 
between seven and eight degrees of lati- 
tude—“from north of thirteenth degree 
to south of fifth degree.” The Gyparana 
is not only well known to the geogra- 
phers, but its course on maps extant 
for some time is traced for hundreds of 
miles, along its upper reaches, where it 
takes the name Rio Machado and Rio 
Machadingo, to an indefinitely unknown 
stretch in the uplands of the Matto Gros- 
so, west of Cuyaba, on the river of the 
same name, the last civilized settlement 
of any dimensions that Col. Roosevelt 
encountered before striking out into the 
wilderness, according to the map of his 
route published in the April Scribner’s. 
Thereafter, Mr. Roosevelt was in a great 
watershed region cut up with streams 
running northwest to the Madeira, north 
to the Tapajos, another tributary of the 
Amazon, and south to the Paraguay and 
the La Plata. There, indeed, was vir- 
gin soil for the map-makers. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s experiences are a re 
minder of what great spaces of the 
earth’s surface still await the work of 
the explorer. Putting aside the Polar 
regions, where we can hardly be said 
to have yet passed from the period of 
discovery to the period of exploration, 
the Amazon country is the most exten- 
sive field for detailed investigation. Not 





only are there countless tributaries to 
be traced to their source, but the origin 
of the mighty mother stream is not yet 
established beyond dispute. Dr. Wil- 
helm Sievers believes that he has found 
the ultimate source of the Amazon in 
the Lauicouchar, the most important 
of the three affluents of the Maraiion, 
which he traced to its ultimate springs 
in the cordilleras of centra! Peru; but 
there is difference of opinion among the 
experts. Among the great rivers of 
Asia, the sources of the Brahmaputra 
are still an unsolved problem, in spite 
of additional knowledge cast upon the 
geography of eastern Tibet in the 
course of the British expedition against 
the Abors in 1911. A region compara- 
tively so near at hand as the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence has its tasks for the explorer. 
In the summer of 1912 Henry G. Bryant, 
president of the Geographical Society of 
Philadelphia, gave us virtually a new 
river in the St. Augustine, which he 
traced from its mouth in the Gulf on the 
Labrador shore to its source 140 miles 
in the Height of Land. 

In Asia the geographers’ interest has 
shifted for the time being from the great 
central plateau to the Arctic coast. A 
number of Russian expeditions have 
been at work in Kamtchatka and in the 
region between the Kara Sea and the 
Gulf of Obi, almost on the dividing line 
between Europe and Asia. School-day 
familiarity with the picturesque name 
of Spitzbergen tends to give one a wrong 
idea of our knowledge of the interior 
of that region, as the fate of the recent 
German overland expedition testifies. 
The conquest of Tripoli has brought the 
enormous Libfan territory within the 
purview of the cartographers. Here the 
Italians have set to work on a task that 
will take years to complete. A region 
that will wait long for detailed exam- 
ination is the interior of Australia, so 
great are the difficulties which confront 
the explorer and so little promising the 
practical results, while the romance that 
hovers over the Polar regions is lack- 
ing. When the easily accessible por- 
tions of the globe have been exhausted 
there will remain the immense desola- 
tion of the Polar regions. Stefansson’s 
second attempt at mapping the coast- 
land east of the Mackenzie seems at the 
present moment to have received a seri- 
ous check. Greenland has its problems. 
In the Antarctic there is the unknown 
heart of a continent. 
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Foreign Correspondence 


FRENCH OPINION ON MEXICO—COM- 
MENT OF THE PRESS—THE MEXI- 
CAN COLONY. 

Paris, April 25. 

Now that we seem to have embarked 
on an adventure in Mexico, it will be 
well to state clearly French opinion—so 
far as there is any opinion in the matter 
—from all the different points of view. 
We are too great a nation to show our- 
selves thin-skinned to current observa- 
tions which are sure to be made in every 
country—even at home. 

The Government does not dream—now 
less than ever—of changing its deliberate 
policy as stated by Prime Minister Dou- 
mergue in the declaration to Parliament: 
“Like other European Powers, the Gov- 
ernment of the French republic has re- 
frained from all intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of Mexico—thus giving 
credit to the policy of the Cabinet of 
Washington, which is more particularly 
interested in the reéstablishment of order 
on its southern frontier.” 

No small confidence in the United 
States—or else a strong sense of power- 
lessness under the circumstances—is re- 
quired of a Government like the French 
to remain faithful to such a policy. By 
every mail it is obliged to hear the de- 
spairing appeals of its 4,000 citizens who 
were prosperously established in Mexico 
and are now threatened with utter ruin; 
and it has to watch over the interests 
of Frenchmen who unsuspectingly in- 
vested more than $1,000,000,000 in that 
country while it still had an air of set- 
tled law and order. 

As to the Paris press, it was to be 
expected that strong criticism of Presi- 
dent Wilson's policy would be made, just 
as it is at home. This is the unavoidable 
penalty of any “waiting” policy, of which 
the end never comes to relieve nervous- 
ness until one day it turns out differ- 
ent from what was expected. In France 
also, as nearer home, much apparently 
responsible newspaper work is perfunc- 
tory, written day by day without any 
keen sense of the interpretation which 
may be given to chance sayings abroad. 
On the whole, the Paris press has not 
complained or argued or condemned or 
protested too much. 

No one doubts President Wilson's 
painful sincerity, although he is often 
called a theorist. Of course, the general 
impression here, as throughout Europe, 
is that it would have been better to rec- 
ognize Huerta from the start as the less- 
er of two evils—and this goes along with 
the prevalent notion that no “constitu- 
tional” government is possible in Mexico 
without a President-despot like Porfirio 
Diaz. Another prevalent idea that Amer- 
ican money started Madero and the Con- 
stitutionalists going and so upset all the 
work of Diaz had its origin in American 
and English newspapers. 

The further idea that Americans wish 
to annex territory, or at least to estab- 
lish a virtual protectorate with business 
predominance in Mexico, is frequently 
put forward; but it is not expressed so 
crudely as by the German press. Col. 
Watterson’s declaration published yes- 
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terday in Paris, “If our flag goes up 
across the Rio Grande, it will never come 
down,” is unlikely to mitigate such ideas. 

Among the weightier Paris journals, 
the Débats, which once represented the 
now defunct Liberalism, has taken sides 
frankly against Washington. “We do not 
know if the United States, from the point 
of view of their interests, are acting with 
foresight. But we believe ourselves sure 
that they are committing an evil action.” 
The Moderate Temps recognizes that 
“the United States, before the aggrava- 
tion of Mexican anarchy, was very near 
being forced to this dilemma: either to 
acknowledge Gen. Huerta in accord with 
the Powers and, in concert with them, 
to give him the means of reéstablishing 
order, or to intervene by force. ... Al- 
though the last word is bound to remain 
to the enormous mass of men and wealth 
represented by the United States, it is 
easily understood that the American 
Congress and people manifest but a rela- 
tive enthusiasm for an adventure which 
answers to no popular ideal and is con- 
trary even to that policy of Pan-Amer- 
ican fraternity on which the Americans 
pretend to base their Continental sys- 
tem.” The military Echo de Paris opines 
that “President Wilson did not engage 
himself so far without having reassuring 
news from Tokio!” 

As to the opinion of the French people, 
it is enough to say they have none. 
Those who have a right to an opinion, 
that is, those who have invested their 
money in Mexico, certainly consider that 
in the United States is their only hope 
for the final protection of their property 
and interests. They are showing this 
now at the Bourse, no matter what judg- 
ment they may pass on what has hap- 
pened before. They have no confidence 
in Mexico ever pacifying itself. 

Correspondents have been doing their 
utmost since the occupation of Vera Cruz 
to get expressions of opinion from prom- 
inent Mexicans resident in Paris. Their 
success naturally has been mediocre, as 
no one wishes to compromise himself. All, 
of every party, observe the watchword 
“All Mexicans will unite to face foreign 
invasion.” In undertones there is a 
pretty unanimous reprobation of Huer- 
ta as an impossible President of a unit- 
ed Mexico. I have been unable to find 
much sympathy with Constitutionalists, 
although they keep an agency here. 

There is a small, but relatively impor- 
tant, Mexican colony in Paris. It is 
made up exclusively of rich families 
many of which would be Parisian alto- 
gether were it not for their fortunes, 
which are still in Mexico. Sefior de la 
Barra, the present Minister, is a newcom- 
er; but his predecessor has been a life- 
long resident; and one of the secretaries 
has held his post thirty years. The rich 
families have had their children marry 
here or in Spain; and it may be doubted 
how far they still represent Mexicans 
at home, even those of the moneyed 
class. They very nearly resemble the 
old time absentee colony of our own 
Americans, which Goldwin Smith said 
was a prima-facie justification of anar- 
chy. Well, anarchy has come to Mexico 
—and France will not prevent the United 
States finding a way out of it, if she 
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THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN 
ITALY—REASONS FOR GIOLITTIS 
RESIGNATION—THE NEW PRE- 
MIER. 


» 


Rome, April 22. 

Many reasons have been given to ex- 
plain the Ministerial crisis that led to 
the resignation of the Giolitti Cabinet; 
some of them general—the financial 
problem, and the condition of the Treas- 
ury after the war; others particular— 
the violence of the personal attacks of 
the extreme Socialist Left upon the 
Prime Minister, and the difficulty of an 
understanding at the present moment 
between the Socialistic groups in the 
House and the Radical party, which as- 
pires to unite with them in future 

I may affirm absolutely that the deter- 
mining cause lies solely in the will of 
the ex-Prime Minister If he had be- 
lieved that his remaining in power was 
indispensable or useful to his country, 
not all of his opponents put together 
would have been sufficient to cause the 
crisis He believed that he had accom 
plished his task and that another should 
now take his place 

Giolitti is perhaps too much the rep- 
resentative man of the middle genera- 
tion, which grew up in Italy after the 
revolution—somewhat skeptical, a _ little 
greedy, pressed by many needs, by 
scanty salaries, and the dear cost of liv- 
ing. This generation was prone to com- 
promise, and none too scrupulous, drag- 
ged here and there by its necessities. But 
we must not forget that Giolitti’s politi- 
cal education was formed at the time in 
which the men of our revolution, noble 
and high-spirited, were still in Parlia- 
ment. By contact with them, and by 
their example, in the most secret cor- 
ner of his mysterious heart, there was 
planted a constant personal disinterested- 
ness, and a superior conception of poli- 
tics, which neither the defects nor the 
errors of the Parliamentary system of the 
last years in Italy could entirely destroy. 

I know that from the day when Par- 
liament reopened Giolitti’s firm purpose 
was to leave the Government He de- 
nied it, and appeared to resist; he oscil- 
lated between sickness and health; he 
wished to give credit to the report that 
he would remain in power, provided that 
the Radical party should not be detached 
from his Parliamentary majority tut 
these were expedients intended to allow 
him the liberty of leaving when he de- 
sired. And this he did as soon as the 
discussion concerning the expenses of 
the war in Libya was ended. 

In carrying out his plan, Giolitti, grate- 
ful to the Radical party, and desirous of 
leaving it free to work out its future 
destiny, begged it to separate itself from 
him, so as to leave him in a minority in 
the House. In this way the Liberal and 
Radical coalition, upon which his Minis- 
try rested, would fall, the Radicals would 
remain free to arrange their plans in 
accordance with those of the extreme 
parties, and the inheritance would belong 
to the Conservatives. All of which has 
happened, and we have had the Minis- 
try of Salandra It would thus seem as 
if we had a Conservative Ministry after 
a Ministry both Liberal and Radical, but 
things have turned out otherwise 
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Mr. Salandra is a man of knowledge | AUSTRIA’S TRADE IN THE BALKANS 
and cultivation, a professor of public law | —ART AND MUSIC. 
in the University of Rome, and, by origin, | 
a Conservative—one of those true Con- 
servatives of southern Italy, educated in 
the of philosophy of Bertrando/|in the Balkans has been much discussed 
Spavento, the expounder of Hegel in Na-/|in central Europe during the last fort- 
ples In politics, he followed the finan-| night. Much indignation has been aroused 
cial theories of Sella and Minghetti; but|by the attacks made on Austria-Hungary 
this did not prevent him from often em- | in German journals. It is stated that 
bittering the existence of Luigi Luzzatti,| Austria has only herself to blame for her 
who is the pious custodian of all the | failure to retain the commercial terri- 
memories of those great men of the old|tory which belonged to her exclusively 
Right, that is, the Conservatives. Salan-|until the outbreak of the Balkan war. 
dra was also for many years a constant She is accused of unloading her damaged 

of Mr until the day | wares on the ignorant Balkan folk, and 
some of his finding Son-| Austrian commercial men are told that 
imperfect a Conservative, at-| they are ignorant of the first principles 
tempted to choose Salandra, willing or| business, and do not even trouble to 
unwilling, as head of the new Conserva- | manufacture goods to suit requirements 
tives. According to appearance, there- | of trade in the Balkans. Long replies 
fore, while Giolitti was head of the Lib- | to the accusations have been printed, but 
and Sonnino was aspiring to|from the controversy there emerges the 
him at the time when the Lib-|plain fact that Austria-Hungary is los- 
eral party, devoted to Giolitti, should | ing her trade, both in the Balkans and 
be purified, Salandra was the head of | ir the Levant. 
9 | 
the New Every effort will now be made to retain 

Instead of this disposition, however, | that trade and to prevent German and 
during the period of the last elections, | Italian merchants from wresting the su- 
Salandra unexpectedly made a decided | premacy from Austria-Hungary. She has 
towards leadership of the future | already begun to take measures to facili- 
that Giolitti would probably |tate transportation in the south. She 
obtain He managed to make people for- has concluded a railway loan for $54,000,- 
get the name of Chief Conservative, | 000 for the building of Bosnian railways. 
which some of his friends had inoppor- | There is no doubt that these railways are 
given him, and regained the first| being built for strategic purposes, in the 
place in order of Liberal succession, | first instance, but their commercial im- 
ahead of Salandra knew Gites leases must also not be overlooked. 
litti's purpose of leaving the Government|The greater part of the money, raised 
after the elections, and he knew more- | by a 5 per cent. loan, will be used for 
over that Sonnino preferred leaving to | laying broad-gauge lines, to take the place 
others the task of reorganizing the Lib-|of the narrow-gauge, which meant the un- 
loading of goods on the Hungarian fron- 
tier, and entailed great delay in trans- 
| port New railways connecting various 
| points of the country are also to be laid 
down, and efforts are being made to en- 
courage agriculture and increase the 
prosperity of the annexed provinces. Sun- 
day courses in agriculture were held for 
farmers and others last season, when 
more than one hundred instructors trav- 
elled throughout the country on their 
missionary work. The courses were at- 
tended, for the most part, by youths who 
had been pupils at the elementary schools 
and were working on farms, but 46,000 
of the pupils were older men. 

Dr. Karl Patsch, in a lecture, said that 
the Government was beginning to carry 
out an extensive scheme of draining and 
irrigation in Herzegovina. He attributed 
the presence of rainless districts, not to 
the Venetians, who are reported to have 
cut down the trees and thus ruined the 
land, but to the carelessness of the in- 
habitants themselves and to the Turkish 
Government, that was wasteful every- 
The Herzegovinians had cut 
down the forests at random without re- 
placing the trees. He said that the soil 
was fit for the growing of tobacco, vines, 
and maize, while the Government intend- 
ed to introduce silk-worm culture into 
the country. He referred to the baleful in- 
fluence of emigration on the inhabitants 
of Herzegovina. The relations of men 
who went to the States were so well sup- 
plied with money from their relatives 
abroad that they did not take any interest 
in the hard toll, for low pay, which was 
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The question of commercial supremacy 
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eral party. 
that all the 
programmes 


to explain 
since their 
formulated, have 
common In the new Italian 
things are still in formation, | 
pushed this way and that by the inheri- 
the past and the of 
The difference between par- 
real, ex- 
parties 
as, 


It is 
political 


necessary 
parties, 
are not clearly some- 
thing in 
life, many 
tance from hopes 
the 


ties is often more 


future 
nominal than 
those 
antagonistic principles, 
for the monarchical and repub- 
lican parties Thus it is that Salandra, 
who was a true Conservative yesterday 
desires, by virtue of a brief electors! 
preparation, to be a Liberal to-day 


cepting always between 


which have 


instance 


In Italy, 1t Is said that the Ministry of 
Salandra will last as long as Giolitti wish- 
And this would be true ff Giolitti de- 
to return to the Government, as 
he did at the time of Luzzatti’s Ministry, 
which sprang into being at his pleasure 
and collapsed at his bidding But again 
I shall say something which would 
readily believed in Italy: This time 
Giolitth will allow himself to be in- 
duced to the power, except if 
an impelling duty should be imposed upon 
his patriotiam. Besides his strict polit- 
ical duty, one ambition only might draw 
him from the tranquil repose of his home 
at Cavour into the open field. that Is, 
if a fusion of all the democratic elements 
in the country should loudly call for him; 
for he is still vulnerable on this side. 
These two events, however, appear to be 
meither near nor probable 

Micneca Ricciarpt 
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the rule there. Returned emigrants, too, 
were inclined to invest their money in 
inns and general stores and neglect the 
cultivation of the land. 

The Vienna Kiinstlerhaus and the Se- 
cession have both opened their doors for 
their spring shows. The Kiinstlerhaus, at 
which the more conservative artists ex- 
hibit, and which keeps up a very high 
standard of artistic merit, includes 100 
pictures sent by the members of the Hun- 
garian “Miiveszshaz,” a fine collection of 
oils and specimens of architectural de- 
signs, including a portrait of the Em- 
peror-King, Franz Josef, which he in- 
tends to present to the former British 
Ambassador ins Austria-Hungary, Sir 
Fairfax Cartwright. 

The “Secession,” where the “mad” 
artists, as they are called, formerly ex- 
hibited cubist and “secessionistic” pic- 
tures, is very quiet this year. Their 
vogue seems to be at an end. Such “fu- 
turist” pictures as were on view were 
snow pieces, mere blurs, good examples 
ot impressionism, but too indistinct to 
leave any definite memory. There were 
also pictures of the severely decorative 
type without shading of any kind, the 
light and dark lines being merely drawn 
in broad and thick, without intermediate 
graduation. The fairy-tale friezes were 
very pretty, and have formed a special- 
ty of the exhibition each spring. The 
general impression was one of great re- 
straint, probably due to changing ideals 
and an uncertainty as to what the next 
thing will be. 

The Vienna Miannergesangsverein re- 
cently gave its 1,000th concert. It counts 
428 active members, who carry on trades 
and professions during the day and meet 
for singing in the evening. The Society 
has travelled over Europe and to Amert- 
ca, and is well known throughout the civ- 
ilized world. There was considerable dis- 
appointment that the Emperor could not 
be at the concert, but he was represented 
by Archduke Karl Franz Josef and Prin- 
cess Zita of Parma. A prologue, by Ben- 
jamin Shears, written for the occasion, 
was recited by Alfred Gerasch, of the 
Vienna Burgtheater. The Philharmonic 
Concert Company played the overture 
to Weber's “Beherrscher der Geister” and 
other compositions. These, with songs 
and ballads, rendered by the Manner- 
gesangsverein, formed an interesting pro- 
gramme which was concluded by the 
presentation of wreaths of flowers from 
various musical and artist societies In 
Vienna. 

The répertoire at the Vienna Court 
Opera is not satisfactory to many of the 
Viennese, and recently the Union of Mu- 
sic and Literature in this city presented 
a memorial to Director Gregor, begging 
him to put on the old favorites more 
frequently and objecting to his prefer- 
ence for foreign composers. They say 
that “Fidelio” was only played once this 
season, while Puccini's “Girl of the 
Golden West" was put on twenty-four 
times. In Vienna there are no long runs 
at the Court theatres, and the public 
objects to anything that appears to tend 
this way. Consequently it is keeping a 
strict watch on Gregor, whom it suspects 
of introducing “business” methods into 
the opera. LR 
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Poetry 





A MINOR POET. 


The firefly, flickering about 

In busy brightness, near and far, 
Lets not his little lamp go out 
Because he cannot be a star. 

He only seeks, the hour he lives, 
Bravely his tiny part to play, 
And all his being freely gives 
To make a summer evening gay. 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE Burr. 


MARGARET L. WOODS. 





A WELL-BRED POET WHO SINGS OF THE 
WBLL-BRED CLAN 


The conviction gains ground that 
there is no virtue left in the great An- 
glican church of poetry, and no honor 
to be had by those who cling to the 
decorous but obsolete vestments of its 
priesthood. The poetic revival appears 
to be in the hands of Dissenters. How 
quaintly “academic” sound today the 
old master’s words on the conduct of 
the poet’s life: “He shall be like a priest 
shining in sacred vestment, washed 
with lustral waters, who goes up to 
make augury before the jealous gods!” 
We know that the office-seeker who 
treads warily in the steps of his prede- 
cessors may become poet-laureate; but 
we also know that we shall never read 
him. We know that life in the high 
lonely tower, communion with the 
sages, select reading and society, and 
sustained reflection upon the passionate 
history and destiny of man, will never 
produce anything but a respeetable up- 
holder of an outworn aristocratic tradi- 
tion. We have closed our history and 
opened our folklore; turned from the 
philosophy of Plato to the wisdom of 
the peasant; symbolized our imagina- 
tive impulse in the playboy that cleaves 
his father to the “breeches belt.” Who 
cares to hear what the well-bred poet 
says or sings of the well-bred clan? Has 
not the very language of our classical 
literature been formally declared bank- 
rupt? He who would now write a liv- 
ing line must forge himself a new in- 
strument of the dialect of Dorset or 
Yorkshire, or adopt the new hand-made 
idiom of Dublin, or enrich his vocabu- 
lary by familiar converse with publi- 
cans and sinners. He must sweat the 
civility out of his blood by tramping 
with tramps, cursing with stevedores, 
sleeping in dugouts, sailing before the 
mast, or, happily, meditating the mys- 
tery of justice behind prison bars. So, 
in the exhausted society of our times, 
‘may he hope for a fresh vision and a 
‘new birth of passion. So may he wake 
the silent harp of Erin or chant in 


vr . 
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door. So, in these topsy-turvy days, are 
the celestial Muses wooed and won. 

Only to readers who, unconvinced by 
the foregoing considerations, occasion- 
ally suspect, like the profane Lord 
Byron, that “we are all upon a wrong 
revolutionary poetic system, not worth 
a damn in itself’’—only to such readers 
can be commended the recently collect- 
ed poetical works of Margaret L. 
Woods.* So far as the new poetry-read- 
ing public is concerned, Mrs. Woods has 
nearly everything against her. Daugh 
ter of a late Dean of Westminster, and 
wife of a sometime president of Trinity 
College, Oxford, she responds to the 
august appeal of great traditions with 
a loyalty of spirit which involves a cer- 
tain fine exclusiveness of thought and 
feeling. She sounds no note of revolt; 
voices no vagrant gypsy yearning; 
chimes in with no vague popular en- 
thusiasms. Her poetic life moves and 
has its being within the ideals and in- 
stitutions accepted by the normal cul 
tivated Englishwoman. For twenty-five 
years she has been writing novels, 
dramas, and poems which have won 
high approval from English critics: “A 
Village Tragedy” was declared by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward worthy to rank with 
George Eliot’s work; “The Princess of 
Hanover” was named by Thomas Hardy 
as the most interesting production of 
the year 1902; “‘Aéromancy,’” said Mr. 
Mackail, “embodies the inmost spirit 


she has her appropriate reward, she is 
a member of the Academic Committee 
of the Royal Society of Literature. Aside 
from the professional followers of Eng- 
lish verse, how many on this side the 
water know as much of her as that? I 
confess that the comment on her work 
with which I am most in sympathy is 
this by Frederic Harrison in the Nine 
teenth Century: “I have found a new 


singing voice a little way into the vol 

ume, I came upon three lines at a 

stanza-end which have haunted me 

since: 

Return and tell how all the unfooted 

pathways 

Are white with dew, and deeper in the 
forest 

Dwells the enchanted bird. 


Mrs. Woods is intensely English. The | 
American whose sensibilities are out- 
raged by the suggestion that he is of 
Anglo-Saxon stock will hurry through 
the Oxford pieces, and the grave com- 
memorative poems of the earlier pages. 
But the American who, treading the 
dusky aisles of Westminster Abbey, in- 
stinctively bows his head, feeling him- 
self in the presence of his canonized fore- 








*The Collected Poema of Margaret L. Woods 





fluent Billingsgate beside the ale-house 
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of Oxford.” And now, as the skeptic 
will say after a glance at the title-page, | 


poet.” After I had followed her fresh | 


| Men that have loved the salt spray’s but 


I. | To ride with the slant deck and mark 


O23 


fathers, will linger with kindred feel- 
ings over “The Passing Bell,” “The 
Builders,” and “High Tide on Victoria 
Embankment.” One lingers over the 
first of these pieces because it is so dif- 
ficult to find any among our morbid 
singers who has the power to speak 
worthily of the dignity and the splendor 
of death. “The Passing Bell” was occa 
sioned by the death of the author's 
father, Dean Bradley: a sombre revery 
on the merging of the counted years of 
a man’s life with the infinite past—a 
revery sombre but broken at regular in 
tervals and gradually brightened to a 
starry peace by the deep traditionary 
voice of the Abbey bell tolling-—/us 
forum anima—in manu Dei sunt-——Non 
tanget illos tormentum mortis—Par in 
wternum Dei. Less audibly but not less 
truly religious in its ultimate meaning 
is “The Builders,’ 
sion was a special service held in the 
Abbey at the time of King Edward's 
coronation for a body of Colonial troops 
who had fought in the South African 
war. If there were nothing but im 
perial pride in unhiving the heroic mem 
ories of the Abbey in this piece, and in 
weaving the gorgeous tapestry of em 
pire in the third, we could not resist the 
magic of single lines and isolated pas 
sages like these in “High Tide on Vic 
{toria Embankment” 


of which the occa 


Solitary ships moving in waste horizons 
Out of the wide, lonely dazzle of water 
and air, 


There where the wind-worn bastions 
And crumbled towers of Cornwall darken 
over the Atlantic, 
Where southward wild Finistére flashes 
on the night, 


or the superb tribute to Sir Cloudsley 
Shovel and the old mariners of England 
‘in “The Builders”: 


That footfall passes 
Over the old grim conquering Admiral's 
body 
That once ran on the swift Atlanti 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


surges 
Hither and thither, tossing rudderless 
ito reach the inhospitable Scillian shore 
| And many another keen, indomitable, 


|'That swept in thunderous battle long ago 


Round England's ocean marches 
feting game 
etter than sport and better than the 


dance, 


the measure 


|Of the sluicing scupper’s wash and the 


clap of the sail. 


But the imperial pride of Mrs. Woods, 
springing from faith in the high destiny 
of the English and exulting in men who 
have proved their “race,” is chastened 
by such dark visions as trouble the 
mothers of infant sons and the sweet 
hearts of soldiers in the fleld. It is a 
pride more than half composed of pure 
love, an awful hope, and a flery prayer 
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that those we have set our hearts upon 
may be reckoned among the just souls 
that are in the hand of God. It has the 
lift of the ancient chivalry in it, and 


it tunes the spirit up to the concert 
pitch. In a half-dozen shorter lyrics 
and ballads—“Young Windebank,” “To 
the Forgotten Dead,” “The Mariners 
Sleep by the Sea,” “A Song of Home- 
coming’—the poet mingles with the 
eternal pathos of farewells and the 
praise of the beautiful death of those 


who die for their country feminine 
note of thrilling wistfulness. She kisses 
the sword with a passionate grace which 
should make a young lieutenant rush 
upon a forest of Ashanti spears, and die 


a 


smiling. 
II, 


World-without-end love between men 
and is recognized by modern 
critics as an essentially feminine inven- 
tion of that ingenious Victorian Age 
which also set up for the first time the 
monogamic standard for marriage. It 
is perhaps “going out,” with the other 
derided products of the Black Walnut 
Period. Mr. Galsworthy, who is in the 
Movement, has recently published a nov- 
el from which it may be inferred that 
modern love must always be feasting 
and that sacramental bread palls upon 
cloyed appetite. Better in verse 
hark back to the Cavalier mood which 
is gallantry, or to the Queen Anne mood 
which is cynicism, or to the Continen- 
tal mood which finds its afflatus in rev- 
ery upon past satisfactions of the senses, 
to the Victorian mood which is 
Mrs. Browning was 


women 


its 


than 

religious devotion. 

the arch-priestess— 
! lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 
\s once Electra her sepulchral urn. 


Now Mrs. Woods is Victorian; she 
still to the feminine 


Victorian prejudice that the love which 


seems entertain 


makes the face of the world fair and 
fires the poet's heart results rather 
from the restraint than from the in- 
dulgence of passion. Its symbol is not 
Dutch bundling, but the sundering 
sword of old romance. Under a ban 
and a vow it spiritualizes itself. It 
knows how to fast till its appointed 
our, numbers its renunciations with 
its ecstasies, and brings its spikenard 
with tears and adoration to the be 
loved’s feet. Of this paradisiacal pas- 
sion the sweetest lyrics, alas, in this 


bad world, are cries of anticipation be- 
fore the disenchanting dawn of expert- 
ence and dirges at eventide. 


In the lyrics of love rather sparsely 


scattered through Mrs. Woods's collec- 
tion there is no very noticeable color 
of individual feeling. Indeed, a reti- 


cence with regard to peculiar and per- 
sonal emotions is a part of her distinc- 


tion. Yet here are the breathlessly 


reverent touch, the right throb, and the 
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authentic rapture. The sequence is 


mine: 
1, 


When the world’s asleep 

I awake and weep, 
Deeply sighing say, 
“Come, O break of day, 


Lead my feet in my beloved’s way.” 


When the morning breaks, 

When the world awakes, 
Then a dream too dear 
Haunts me like a fear, 


And as one in sleep I linger here. 
If some star of heaven 
Led him by at even, 
If some magic fate 
Brought him, should I wait, 
Or fiy within and bid them close the 
gate? 


With thoughts too lovely to be true, 

With thousand, thousand dreams I strew 

The path that you must come. And you 
Will find but dew. 


I break my heart here, love, to dower 

Vith all its inmost sweet your bower. 

What scent will greet you in an hour? 
The gorse in flower. 


3. 
the world with mist 
have kist and kist! 


Cover, 
Till we 


O eve, 
two shall 
Linger, O morn, in the Western skies, 
Till we have looked in each other's eyes! 
Whisper, O wind! we shall not speak, 
Heart upon heart and cheek to cheek 
Drown, wild dawn, the stars in fire! 
We shall have had our heart’s desire! 
Sung by Kinigsmarck in ‘‘The Princess of 
Hanover."* 
4. 

We have emptied the cup of the earth, 

And I break it here at your feet; 
What else could -thold were worth 

The savour of hours so sweet? 


Ill. 


Though Mrs. Woods has a poem on 
“The Eternal” and two spirited songs to 
the Earth, her work is not burdened 
with cosmic philosophy. She seems to 
have accepted her universe blithely and 
by a happy instinct rather than by the 
grave and slow processes of reflection. 
She perceives the Eternal in the image 
of a “mighty and jubilant heart,” and is 
moved rather to dance than to debate 
before the Lord. If I were to indicate 
the relations of her thought to that of 
the greater Victorian singers, I should 
say: A woman of the fair outlook and 
high mettle of George Meredith’s hero- 
ines has often conversed with Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Arnold, Browning, and 
Meredith on many a May-morning jaunt 
over green English hills and beside the 
sea. She has not returned with mere 
hollow echoes of their discourse. She 
has a clear voice of her own and an in- 
dependent life, rich and spontaneous. 
But in this high association she haa 
found directive and sustaining power. 
She has been helped by Tennyson's long 
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faith to a vision of the Weaver behind 
the shimmering unfinished web: 


One indestructible soul, 

Sleepless, unwearied that brings 

Order from chaos at length, 

Out of the fading and weak infinite splen- 
dor and strength. 


She has been stirred by the bugle notes 
of Robert Browning. Indeed, her fare- 
well to Earth, “Vale atque Ave,” of 
which I shall quote the close, is an im- 
passioned development of the theme 
given in the epilogue to “Asolando”: 

Up, not to fall again 

Into the welter; 

Up, see, this urgent 

Life of me pushes, 
Swings now on white wings where the 
dances 
pipes 


wave 

Rhythmical, 
shelter 

Low, with strange sweet hesitancies 

Till a song floods full on the night of 
Maytime. 

With the galloping rhythm of hoofs it 
rushes, 

Leaps in some merry brown beast at its 
playtime, 

Suffers and dies one way or another, 

Learning the lessons that life must learn. 

But I shall still blindly fumble and wait 

Till the true door open, the true voice 
call again; : 

And back to the human high estate, 

Back to the whole of the soul, resurgent, 

O Earth! O dearest! I shall return, 

I shall return to thee, Earth, my mother. 


in the coppice-wood 


She has been upheld in her imperial 
pride and in her passion for the sea by 
the fiery peans of Swinburne, and in 
her praise of Earth by the dewy gusto 
of the voice in the Woods of Wester- 
main. Her delight in the natural has 
not shaken her loyalty to the civil order. 
With Arnold she has felt the beauty of 
the august in character and the uplift- 
ing power of high classical traditions 
in university, state, and church. She 
has sympathized, too, perhaps even more 
keenly, with the less frequently empha- 
sized element in Arnold—his exquisite 
sensibility to the idyllic in nature, to 
the romantic in history, and to the sub- 
tle drifting fragrancies of old poetic 
memories. 

If I were asked to illustrate the qual- 
ity of Mrs. Woods’s non-dramatic verse 
by a single specimen, I should select 
“March Theughts from England.” 
Though in this piece there is a breath 
of the spirit of all her companions, the 
enchanting harmony of the poignant 
utinam, the soft dreaming mood of the 
evocation, and the shining clarity of the 
images is her own. There has been noth- 
ing in English more nearly approach- 
ing perfection in its kind since—I had 
almost said, since the odes of Keats. 
At any rate, I make an extract from it 
as reluctantly as I should abbreviate 
the “Ode to a Nightingale”: 

O that I were lying under the olives: 
So should I see the far-off cities 
Glittering low by the purple water, 
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Gleaming high on the purple mountains; 
See where the road goes winding south- 
ward. 


O that I were dreaming under the 
olives! 
Hearing alone on a sun-steeped headland 
A crystalline wave, almost inaudible, 
Steal round the shore; and thin, far off, 
The shepherd's music. So did it sound 
In fields Sicilian, Theocritus heard it, 
Moschus and Bion piped it at noontide. 


O that I were listening under the olives! 

So should I hear behind in the woodland 

The peasants talking. Either a woman, 

A wrinkled grandame, stands in the sun- 
shine, 

Stirs the brown soil in an acre of violets— 

Large, odorous violets—and answers 
slowly 

A child's swift babble; or else at noon 

The labourers come. They rest in the 
shadow, 

Eating their dinner of herbs, and are 
merry. 


Soft speech Provencal under the olives! 

Like a queen’s raiment from days long 
perished, 

Breathing aromas of old unremembered 

Perfumes and shining in dust-covered 
places 

With sudden hints of forgotten splen- 
dour— 


IV. 


Mrs. Woods gives us two tragic 
dramas: “Wild Justice” and “The Prin- 
cess of Hanover.” “Wild Justice” is set 
on a windy island off the Welsh coast 
in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It tells how the wife and the chil- 
dren of Gryffith Gwyllim, the lighthouse 
builder, driven to frenzy by his savage 
brutality, contrive to sink him one night 
in the quicksands, and how the chil- 
dren in the execution of the deed are 
swallowed up by the sea. “The Princess 
of Hanover,” of which the nucleus is a 
familiar historical mystery, is set at 
the Hanoverian court at Herrenhausen 
in the last decade of the seventeenth 
century. It tells how Sophia Dorothea, 
neglected and abused by her husband, 
afterwards George I of England, plans 
to escape with her lover, the Swedish 
soldier of fortune, Philip von Kénigs- 
marck, and how he on the night of the 
elopement is trapped by the jealous 
Madame Platen, murdered, and walled 
up in the masonry of the castle forever. 


After the fragments given of Mrs. 
Woods's verse, I hope it is unnecessary 
to say that “Wild Justice” and “The 
Princess” are poetic. An enthralling 
ballad is the overture to each of them, 
recurring in a weird undertone at in- 
tervals in the play. Lyrics besprinkle 
them. The blank verse, though not al- 
ways victorious, though occasionally too 
frankly reminiscent of Shakespeare, 
quivers with musical feeling to the ex- 
tent of tempting one at times to sing 
rather than to speak it. The “atmos- 
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ror and beauty and doom. These things 
are “poetic.” But all these things can 
the Irish playwrights do—and Maeter- 
linck, and the rest of us who are upon 
the “wrong revolutionary poetic sys- 
tem.” 

If space permitted, I should like to 
show, first, that “Wild Justice” and 
“The Princess” are dramatic, and then 
that they are tragic, and finally that, 
whatever their incidental faults, they 
are constructed upon the right poetic 
system, to which we must return if we 
are to have a poetical drama of more 
than ephemeral interest. I should re- 
mark in passing that these plays, though 
poetic, are written in English—for the 
most part in verse that is simple, swift, 
supple, hot, and with the pointed ac- 
cent observable in excited human inter- 
course. I should add that instead of 
symbolical vessels of vague emotion, we 
find here for persons characters—with 
various internal organs and quite dis- 
cernible moral lineaments. But I should 
dwell chiefly upon the presence here of 
genuine dramatic action—human antag- 
onist pitted against human adversary; 
upon the flaming restoration of “poeti- 
cal justice”; and upon the tragic ex- 
hilaration of seeing blood shed once 
more, and a heart fairly and squarely 
broken, upon a broken law. 

Stuart P. SHERMAN. 


News for Bibliophiles 


JUDGE WOODWARD. 


In August, 1817, Judge Woodward, 
Chief Justice of the Territory, caused to 
be passed by the legislative machinery 
“An act te establish the Catholepiste- 
miad or University of Michigania.” The 
bMl was drawn by Judge Woodward. 

Augustus E. B. Woodward in 1805, the 
year of his appointment to the bench of 
the new Territory of Michigan, was a 
resident of Alexandria or of Washington, 
the Federal city. It is recited in a deed 
recorded by him in the District of Co- 
lumbia, temp. 1797, that his birthplace 
was in Rockbridge County, Virginia 
(Michigan Pioneer and Historical Col- 
lections, XXIX, 664). In 1801 the philo- 
sophical Thomas Jefferson came to the 
White House; during that year young 
Voodward (b. 1775) published at Wash- 
ington a small treatise entitled “Congider- 
ations on the Substance of the Sun.” 
Woodward's business was the law, and 
Mr. Jefferson sent him out to Michigan 
to be Chief Justice of the Territory. 
Judge Woodward was a managing man, 
of numerous strange fancies. He may 
have bullied most people—Gov. Hull, Gen. 
Proctor (during the British occupation 
of Detroit); his colleagues, his subordi- 
nates, the public. Intricacies of the 
ground plan of Detroit to-day are due to 
Judge Woodward's liking for the methods 
of L’Enfant at Washington. 

Judge Woodward's mind was of the 
speculative sort, but he had a strong im- 





phere” is tense with passion and ter- 


pulse for application. He was publishing 





y 


oO 


small or large books from time to time 
almost to the end of his life, in 1827, on 
such topics as “The Executive Govern 
ment of the United States,” “The Open 
Trade with China” (Michigan, doing much 
with furs, was in a sense very near to 
China), “The Erie Canal” (by a different 


channel), “The Republic of Letters,” “The 
Presidency of the United States.” His 
most ambitious literary work, the “Fn- 
catholepistemia,” was left unfinished. In 
this he remarks (Vol. I, p. 10): “To us 


of this age and of this country knowledge 
is presented in rich and copious stores, 
abundant in materials, defective princi- 
pally in arrangement.” To offer a sys- 
tem was the purpose of the work 

It is not easy to come at the title of 
the “Encatholepistemia.” The book itself, 
in quarto, 371 pp., is a fine example of 
the printer's art of Philadelphia a cen- 
tury ago. Beginning at the stamping 
on the back, we read merely: “Encatho- 
lepistemia Volume 1.” The title-page 
stands: “A System of Universal Science 


Philadelphia. Published by Edward 
Earle, Harrison Hall, and Moses Thomas 
Printed by William Fry, 1816." Then, 
next following: “Considerations on the 


Divisions of Human Knowledge and on 
the Classification and Nomenclature of 
the Sciences.” What might be called 
the Preface is at the end of the book: 


The fourth part of this investigation, relating 


principally to an American National Institute, must 
necessarily be deferred The Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Michigan commences its annual ses 
sion op the sixteenth day of September, and there 
remains barely time for the performance of the 
journey A. FE. B. WOODWARD 


Philadelphia, August Sist, 1516 

Inserted at the back cover are tables 
that Judge Woodward followed closely 
the next year in drawing his bill for the 
establishment of the University of Mich- 
igania: 

The catholepistemiad, or university of M 


gania, sball be composed of thirteen didaxum or 
professorships: First, a didaxia, or profes*orsbl| 


of catholepistemia, or universal science, the dida: 
tor, or professor, of which shall be president f 
the Institution; second, a didaxia, or profess 
ship, of anthropoglossica, or literature, embracing 
all the epistemum, or sciences, relative to lan 
guage: third, a didaxia, or professors!) f mat! 
ematica, or mathematics; fourth, a (idaxia or 
professorship, of physiognostica, or natural | 
tory, &c., &e 


The other departments being of phy- 
siosophica, astronomia, chymia, iatuca, 
cconomica, ethica, polemitactica, diegit- 
ica [historical sciences], and ennocica 
“or intellectual sciences, embracing all 
the epistemum, or sciences, relative to 
the minds of animals, to the human 
mind, to spiritual existences, to the deity, 
and to religion.” 

It was Judge Woodward's fancy, in 
contrast to the encyclopedia (or circle 
of the sciences) to devise an encatho- 
lepistemia, a regular and concatenated 
system. Mr. Jefferson liked to exercise 
himself in a somewhat similar way, as 
witness his catalogue of his library He 
also wa& interested in a thoroughgoing 
scheme for a State University, and, as 
it happened, got his first bill to that end 
through the Virginia Legislature in the 
year 1818. April 3, 1825, Mr. Jefferson 
wrote to Judge Woodward: “Withdrawn 
by age from all other public services and 
attentions to public things, I am closing 
the last scenes of life by fashioning and 
fostering an establishment for the in- 
struction of those who come after us.” 

ALFreD J. MORRISON. 
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| [The Panama Act does not forbid ves- 
sels owned by railways to use the Canal 
that is, if the ships compete in rates 
|; With the roads. And all the railways 
|have filed statements with the Inter- 
|state Commerce Commission testifying 
| that their ships do compete. In that 
case, they may enter and pass through 
the Canal like others.—Ep. THE 
NATION, ] 
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TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 


coast- 


EDITOR THE NATION: 

The following quotation from De 
“When Ghost Meets Ghost” 
help a few questioners to 
more clearly. Mr. 
began, feebly: “You can't do more 
than keep your Mo (Mo, 
la fine old ex-prizefighter, 
“Yes, 
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Sir: 


THE 


| Morgan's 
perhaps 
the 


; may 
see moral issue 
| Jerry 
word, 
replies) : 
You can 
meanin’ And you can do more 
than that You can keep what the 
}other party thought you meant, when you 
know I know this ain't in a 
|court o’ justice, Jerry, dodgin’ about, and 
by the feel.” 
N. 


you can, Jerry keep 


your 
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time I 


I know when I'm square, 
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IMAGINATION IN COLLEGE. 


THE EmTor or THE NATION: 


| 
| 
To 
| SIR: 
| President Nichols is quoted as saying 


In a recent newspaper article 
of Dartmouth is to 
well-rounded man for useful 
The emphasis is not 
at all on to make a living, but on 
how to live It may reasonably 
| be doubted if one man in a hundred ever 
single fact that he 

What he should 
college are well-trained fac- 
he*can turn into anything 
he chooses.” Herein are summed up the 
facts of the Is not 
purpose of college to de- 
personality; to give students the 
opportunity to find themselves and to 
hecome through study original thinkers 
rather than slavish imitators? And does 
it not all go back ultimately to the ques- 
of imagination, which is fostered or 
blighted according the surroundings 
offer mental stimulus or merely material 


advancement? 


that “the 
Jand the 


purpose 


and effective living 
how 


takes from college a 


can turn into money 
take from 


ulties which 


situation. 
any 


salient 
the 
velop 


real 


tion 


as 


College students of a generation back, 
looking forward to purely material work, 
the study of the liberal arts 
necessary preparation for their 
They followed precepts and tra- 
ditions which had proved their value. 
Nor was the purpose of their education 
any different—“To prepare us for com- 
plete living,” says Spencer. But the age 
of practicality is upon us. In their ef- 
forts not to “neglect the plant for the 
sake of the flower” many of our institu- 
tions are cutting off the flower for the 


regarded 
the 


as 








more complete nourishment of the plant. 
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If the study of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, or the courses intended to 
prepare for business life, were conducted 
with due respect for other branches of 
learning, all might be well. But the 
analysis of all the soils in the world will 
not teach men to live better, to get the 
fullest satisfaction from life, if there be 
no background. A purely scientific 
imagination is no imagination at all. 
One may dream of unlimited mechanical 
inventions and be no better off than Low- 
ell’s brazen traveller, “who could scarce 
be induced to expose his unclothed body 
to a village of prairie dogs,” yet “compla- 
cently displayea a mind as naked as the 
day it was born, without so much as a 
fig-leaf of acquirement, in every gal- 
of Europe.” 
towards 


lery 
The 

studies 

dicious 


which our college 
should directed is the ju- 
combination of specialized and 
training. We do not expect a 
student of applied science to have a 
broadly liberal education, any more than 
the student of liberal arts is expected 
to talk with intelligent depth on higher 
mathematics, although the latter case is 
more common than the former. We 
should strive for an education of security, 
and by this I mean the broad education 
producing the type of mind which can 
adapt itself to varying situations, can 
express itself intelligently on many sub- 
jects, while at the same time it possésses 
a detailed knowledge of that subject in 
which its chief interests lie. Too many of 
us are inclined to overlook the fact that 
pleasure has come to be a legitimate aim 
of our modern life, and educational plea- 
sure is the result of that appreciation of 
of knowledge which 
leaves little to regret. But unfortunate- 
ly this pleasure of which I speak has 
been perverted to mean comfort, which 
carries with it the inclination to follow 
the lines of least resistance, to specialize 


goal 
be 


general 


many branches 


‘rom the start. 
President Nichols’s ideal can be at- 
tained only by effecting a compromise, by 
striving for the secure education, the 
education with lasting satisfaction. Do 
not train students for their mission in 
life before giving them an opportunity to 
discover that mission by means of an 
individuality and imagination properly 
trained. ELza GorRDON BASSETT. 
College, April 25. 


Iowa State 


FREDERIC MISTRAL. 


To THE Epitror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Frédéric Mistral died one week be- 
fore his golden jubilee as member of the 
Paris Society of Dramatic Authors and 
Composers. His “Miréio,” in the shape of 
the opera “Mireille,” endeared him from 
the beginning to the whole French people, 
who could never have understood his 
poem in Provencal. They took his heroine 
so to their hearts that long ago the gloom 
of her tragic end had to be changed for 
to a lightsome marriage; but to 
Mistral they have given all glory and 
affection for his loved creation. It is 
not for quite the same reason that Ger- 
man critics are now proclaiming him the 
greatest of recent French poets—and he 
would not have denied that Provengal 
is French writ otherwise. Gounod and 


them 








May 7, 1914] 





Michel Carré, who were responsible for 
the opera, presented Mistral for member- 
ship to the Society in 1864. In 1859, when 
the poem appeared, Lamartine, who was 
still the national poet of France, had al- 
ready welcomed it in prose that has not 
lost its significance: 

“A great epic poet is born to us. A 


true Homeric poet in this age; a poet | 


born, like Deucalion’s men, from a flint- 
stone of the Crau; a primitive poet in 
our age of decadence; a Greek poet in 
Avignon; a poet who creates a language 
from a dialect as Petrarch created Ital- 
fan; a poet, who, out of common patois, 
makes a language classic in image and 
harmony, ravishing fancy and ear; a 
poet playing on his village jew's harp 
symphonies of Mozart and Beethoven; 
a poet at twenty-five, .giving forth in 
pure waves of melody from his genius’ 
first flow a rural epic wherein the Odys- 
sey’s descriptions, and Daphnis and 
Chloe’s innocent passion, mingled with 
Christian holy sadness, are sung with the 
grace of Longus and the simple majesty 
of the blind man of Chio.” 

All this may be very much out of fash- 
ion as criticism; but Lamartine saw 
clearly that the unrelieved tragedy of the 
original would never be accepted by 
French hearts. “The ending is sad— 
like two lilies lying in the same soft 
earth after the Rhone has overflowed the 
gardens of the Crau. Here the poet 
seems to have failed in that manual clev- 
erness of composition wherein Virgil too 
failed in the Aeneid, but where Tasso and 
Ariosto failed never.” 

The aged poet is frankly prophetic in 
his welcome of the young troubadour. 
“O poet of Maillame, thou art the cen- 
tury plant of Provence. Thou hast grown 
three cubits in one day, flowering at twen- 
ty-five. Thy poetic soul makes fragrant 
Avignon and Arles, Marseilles, Toulon,and 
Hyéres, and soon all France; but, hap- 
pier than the tree of Hyéres, the per- 
fume of thy pages shall not pass for a 
thousand years.” 

Mistral himself, in his own extreme age, 
has written modestly these among other 
words on “My Tomb”: 

Here at Maillame he dwelt; 

The old men of the land 

Have seen him haunt our paths. 
Some day they'll say—'Tis he 

They chose king of Provence; 

But his name scarce survives 

Save in the brown crickets’ song. 


Paris, April 8. 


THE BACONIAN CIPHERS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Apropos of your review of the 
latest book on Baconjan ciphers, has it 
ever been pointed out that the printed 
volumes of Shakespeare's plays, both the 
first and second folios, and I believe the 
quartos as well, end alike with one word, 
a word which might be considered of 
extraordinary significance? In cata'ogn- 
ing the collection in the Lenox Library, 
some years ago, I was struck by the fact 
that this conspicuous word, Finis, stand- 
ing alone at the end of each book in the 
manner of a signature, has not only the 
same number of letters as Bacon, but 
the same arrangement of alternate 


The Nation 


|vowels and consonants, two and three 


The resemblance between Finis and 
Francis is yet more striking, as in both 
cases we have the initial F, the n exact- 


ily in the middle with a vowel on eithe: 
side and the final s. Considering cars 
fully the make-up of this word Finis 
with its two i's, one on each side of that 


nasal n, just as they occur in the human 


;}countenance, may we not infer that in 


looking for Baconian ciphers the search 


er has only to use his eyes? 
Georce De ©. CURTIS 


Foster, Cal., April 27 


“SIGNBOARDS” IN MAGAZINES. 


To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 

Str: May I, through the columns of 
the Nation, protest against the manner 
in which some magazine articles are torn 
into pieces by the insertion of paragraph 
headings. 

To illustrate, let me cite an example 
taken at random from a weekly maga- 
zine. There I have been reading about 
the contradictory advice given to the de- 


ly I find myself at the end of the thread, 
confronted by the announcement, in 
prominence that will not be denied: “In 
Praise of the Admirable Lubly.” The 
fact that the first word of the next line 
is also exalted into typographical emi- 
nence helps to prepare me for the shock 
of a new chapter. Good! Enter the 
admirable Lubly! 

I attack the next sentences with all 
the boldness and expectancy bred of this 
thorough preparation, and find myself 
grievously disappointed when I discover 
that the advice of the friends left behind 
is still the only topic, and Lubly remains 
a mystery to me. In the next paragraph 
Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday come 
on the stage, but still no admirable Lub- 
ly. Has he missed his cue? 

Another paragraph, and another. By 
this time my memory has rejected the 
name Lubly as a foreign, indigestible 
substance. In the following paragraph I 
read of a small man in a_ uniform, 
stealthily entering the stateroom. It is 
the English manservant, the traveller's 
bedroom steward, by name Lubly. Ah! 
mehercle, here is Lubly at last, full fifty 
lines, four and a half paragraphs, dis- 
tant from the signboard advertisement 
set to herald his appearance! 

But even if these lines were logically 
placed, as they sometimes are, I cannot 
say that Iregardthemasthe most grate- 
ful investment of space and ink. I can 
searcely regard them, in fact, as other 
than an insult to the average reader. 
When an intelligent human being reads 
the ordinary, easily intelligible magazine 
article, he really does not care to be 
told at every turn “what's coming next.” 
On the contrary, such a proceeding will 
impress him much in the same manner 
as the auditor of opera or concert is im- 
pressed if some neighbor continues to 
dish out, in an audible whisper, explana- 
tions on the chief points of the pro- 
gramme. Are not these insertions some- 
thing which our magazines have adopted 
from the cheap daily newspaper? 

ALBERT LEHENBAUEBR. 





Riverside, Cal., April 26 


parting traveller by his friends. Sudden- | 


in 


| Literature 
THE PROBLEMS OF MEXICO 


Mexico, the Wonderland of the South. 
By W. E. Carson 
with new chapters. New York: The 


Revised edition 


Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Five years ago Mr. Carson published 
the first edition of his work on Mexico, 
jand recent events have led him to re- 
|vise it and add new matter. A tour 
made as a newspaper correspondent and 
la fairly long residence in the country 
j}have familiarized him with the condi 
'tions and regions of which he writes. 
Of the descriptive parts, little need be 
jsaid. From time to time, however, ma- 
| terial for a thorough understanding of 
ithe fundamental difficulties in Mexico 
is provided. Such a passage is that 
| dealing with the wide indulgence in 
| mescal, tequila, and pulque, which have 
lee evil an effect on the lower class, Con 
| nected with this is the amazingly high 
|death-rate in the City of Mexico. The 
|chapters dealing with historical mat 
| ters appear to be drawn, unfortunately, 
from short manuals. Misleading state- 
ments are occasionally found, as that 
|}the Emperor Iturbide went to England 
lfor a time, and the whole series of 
events between Maximilian’s execution 
and the coup d'état of Gen. Huerta is 
crowded into a single paragraph. 


The section describing the life of the 
people gives a good idea of the sur- 
prising mixture of barbarism and cul 
ture in the capital, the jealous seclusion 
of women among the upper class, the 
indolence of the servants, and many of 
|the strange paradoxes of the country. 
|The author’s personal impressions and 
|}observations are usually accurate, but 
the treatment of such matters as liter- 





ature in Mexico is quite inadequate. Par- 
ticularly good is the chapter on the Mex- 


ican woman, which discusses conditions 
that seem almost incredible. The pres- 
ent miserable state of the peon and his 
unhappy prospects, threatened by the 


| system of peonage, by ignorance, drink, 
| political oppression, and innate indo- 
lence, are fully shown. 


Most interesting under the existing 
|circumstances is the chapter dealing 
| with events from Diaz to Huerta. Mr 
|Carson holds that the career of Diaz 
| proves that the benevolent military dic 
| tatorship under the form of a pure de 
| mocracy was exactly the sort of govern 
| ment which Mexico needed, and which 
‘it still needs. He records the amazing 
| progress under this great leader's direc- 
| tion, in which foreign investments leap 
led from $500,000 to $1,400,000,000. Very 
| accurate, however, is his estimate of 


such government: 


That he had enormous difficulties to 
contend with cannot be denied; but even 
|his admirers are forced to admit that in 
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the latter years of his Administration he 
might have done much more for the great 
mass of the people than he succeeded in 
accomplishing. As it was, he reaped the 
harvest of revolution and civil strife 
which so many autocrats have gathered 
through their blindness the conse- 
quences of their acts and follies. It is 
largely owing to the lack of a substan- 
tial middle class and a system of small 
land ownership that Mexico to-day is in 


to 


such a deplorable condition. 


Diaz could not educate his peo- 
prepare them for actual con- 
government, how can any 
benevolent dictatorship succeed? 
Lesser men, without one-tenth of his 
capacity and breadth of view, are not 
likely to do any better under conditions 
which enormously more complex 
than when Diaz gained the power. 

Mr. Carson reviews the tragic events 
of the ten days’ fighting in the capital. 
He thinks that the killing of Madero 
and Pino Suarez was due to a military 
conspiracy among the soldiers of their 
escort on the way to the penitentiary, 
in revenge for Madero’s murder of 
Riveroll. He describes the personality 
of Gen. Huerta with evident admiration. 
After this addition to the first edition 
of his book, Mr. Carson expounds the 
machinery of government in Mexico and 
shows how unsuccessful has been the 
blind copying of the letter of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The final chapter deals with Mexi- 
can Problems of To-day. The author 
here advocates the theory of dictator- 
ship as the only suitable form of govern- 
ment for Mexico, and regrets our fail- 
ure to recognize Huerta, an action 
which he considers the cause of the con- 
tinued disturbances. He asserts the 
need of a Lord Kitchener for Mexico, 
and lacking one, of a strong Mexican 
substitute. He repeats the charge 
against the oil companies, agreeing with 
another writer that “the whole Mexican 
reeked with crude pe- 


Yet if 
ple and 
stitutional 


other 


are 


situation has 
troleum.” 
Many of the words quoted from Span- 
ish are incorrectly spelled. “Criadors” 
as the equivalent of “waitresses” is nov- 
el. Certain passages, true at the time 
of the first edition, have been left unre- 
in the second. President Diaz 
no longer lives in his house on Calle 
Cadena; the Moorish kiosque has not 
stood in the Alameda for five years; and 
some of the illustrations are almost tra- 
they are now so out of date. 
Most glaring is the statement that in 
the old days, on account of the diffi- 
culties of communication and transpor- 
tation, revolutions easily gained head, 
but the present strong government and 
the resources at its command result in 
of a revolution succeed. 
Since these 


vised 


ditional, 


“little chance 
ing, temporarily.” 
words were written, not one revolution 
but two have succeeded, and the world 
now awaits the success of a third. 


even 





CURRENT FICTION. 
idle Wives. By James Oppenheim. New 

York: The Century Co. 

No doubt this is a sincere attempt on 
the part of the author, a writer of popu- 
lar magazine fiction, to do a novel with 
a purpose. Like many another earnest 
man, he observes with consternation the 
large number of young American wives 
who have nothing to do but be unhap- 
py. If they would only wash their own 
dishes and take care of their own chil- 
dren, we should have less neurasthenia 
and fewer divorces. Not a new lesson, 
but still worth enforcing, we suppose. 
It may be that Mr. Oppenheim has tak- 
en the right means of enforcing it upon 
the audience he is aiming at. The vein 
of voluptuous and at times well-nigh 
hysterical sentiment which he has found 
to be effective in his stories for the 
magazines is here worked assiduously. 
This is well enough in a tract, but rath- 
er contemptible in a work of art. Al- 
ways we must be insisting that a novel 
is dead unless it contains human be- 
ings with the breath of life in them. 
The married pair over whose relations 
we are here expected to yearn are in- 
finitely less real than Punch and Judy. 
This idle wife and busy husband are 
mere confused outlines of two wretched 
types of domestic egotism. Their chil- 
dren are supplied for the performance 
by the property man. For real charac- 
ters and action are substituted a quasi- 
moral picture-sshow, much sentimental 
commentary, and not a little of that 
“frank” speech about matters of sex 
which it is now the fashion to affect. 
We submit the opinion that even a phy- 
sician-novelist may go too far with 
ebstetrical details. 


The Heart’s Country. By Mary Heaton 
Vorse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


The promise of a love story, implicit 
in the title, is thoroughly borne out. It 
is less, however, the romance of two 
souls than a consistent analysis of a 
girl’s mind and emotions under the 
stress of three successive courtships— 
the last a successful one. The book has 
the atmosphere of New England fifty 
years ago. The closest friend of Ellen 
Payne tells how the latter, a lovely and 
ardent girl of eighteen, meets and falls 
in love with a serious young teacher; 
how she outgrows this passage to car- 
ry on a whirlwind affair with a young 
man of her own fiery temperament 
whom she is at last compelled to give 
up through fear of a nameless under- 
current in his character; and how at 
last an accident, endangering the life of 
an old chum, reveals to her that he Is 
the long-sought object of her real af- 
fection. In part, the friend through 
whom the book is written draws her ma- 

directly from observation; in 
they are conveyed by long and 


terlals 
part, 





illuminating letters from Ellen. The 
study of a sensitive and attractive girl's 
heart is done with sympathy and with 
insight. To those who do not mind in- 
trospection, and who are not wedded to 
complexity of action, it should make a 
wholesome appeal; though the book is 
wholly feminine in outline and tone. 


Gillespie. By J. MacDougall Hay. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. 

This is a harrowing story of the 
kind which can only be excused on the 
ground of its ‘truth to life.” In its real- 
istic character and in the substance of 
the narrative it strongly suggests an- 
other story, by a young writer who did 
not live to make his calling sure: the 
“House with the Green Shutters” of 
George Douglas. The Scottish village 
setting, the prosperous trader whose 
pride and greed are to have their fall, 
his slack wife and imaginative but de- 
generate offspring, the domestic tragedy 
of blood towards which all steadily 
marches—these things both novels have 
in common. Similar material will be 
remembered in more than one of the 
Dartmoor tales of Eden Phillpotts. 

We all know the dreadful frequency 
with which “rural tragedy” means patri- 
cide or fratricide—as if the range of 
rustic action were narrow enough to 
keep even murder in the family. Every 
week, every day almost, these savage 
and apparently wanton acts are report- 
ed in the newspapers. But are they 
wanton? Have they no meaning, no 
aspect of real tragedy, or at least of real 
pathos? Such questions may appeal 
strongly to a serious writer of fiction. 
Mr. Phillpotts has commonly held a 
brief for the defence. His murderers 
are not devils, but warm flesh and eager 
spirit, like you and me, men or wo- 
men thrust slowly onward by defect of 
character or unhappy play of circum- 
stances to the sin of Cain. This is true 
of young Gourlay in the “House with 
the Green Shutters.” Poltroon and 
drunkard though he be, he strikes his 
fatal blow in a last flicker of man- 
hood. Old Gourlay, with murder in his 
own heart, almost deserves to die at his 
son’s hand. Mr. Hay’s “Gillespie” is an- 
other Gourlay, with less physical cour- 
age and more cunning. Fate takes him 
not by bereaving him of his wealth and 
power, but by showing him their use- 
lessness. His neglected wife becomes a 
drunken wanton and in her final mad- 
ness kills their son. No detail of the 
act is slighted: “. In a horrible 
silence she, with the savage strength 
of a demoniac, slashed his throat open 
through the muscles, till the razor scrap- 
ed on the surface of the bones of the 
neck. A huge gout of arterial blood 
spouted on her face, blinding her, and 
pumped far across the room, splashing 
the wall. Pe 

When this kind of “realism” in detail 
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is employed by a writer Who is essen- 
tially romantic and even sentimental, 
the total effect is simply distressing. 
Mr. Hay begins with a portent, fore 
warning that his chief characters are 
to lie from birth under an hereditary 
curse. The working out of the curse is 
described with an emotional intensity 
far removed from the grim ironic calm 
of true realism. 


Quick Action. By Robert W. Chambers. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

In this volume of ingenious yarns 
Mr. Chambers has a little fun with his 
serious-minded critics. There is a pref- 
ace in which we are told that “the au- 
thor offers this humble volume to a 
more serious audience than he has so 
far ventured to address.” It has a 
Latin motto, not quite correct to be 
sure, “Amor nihil est celerius.” The 
six stories, all illustrations of this prin- 
ciple, are told by a beautiful crystal 
gazer, Countess Athalie, to a group of 
her admirers, including a young realis- 
tic novelist. All the stories are bits ot 
real life which she has seen in her crys- 
tal. All the heroes have the commonest 
of names—Jones, Smith, Brown, Gray, 
Green, White—and, of course, the most 
extraordinary things happen to all of 
them. Brides from the blue, so to speak, 
descend upon Jones and Smith, busi- 
ness trips of Gray and White turn into 
sudden romances. The most entertain- 
ing experiences are those of Brown and 
Green. Green is a banker who scoffs at 
the impossible “best-sellers” of his 
friend Williams. Brown, at twenty- 
four, “resolutely graduated from Har- 
vard, stepped out into the world, and 
looked about him very sternly. All was 
not well with the world. Brown knew 
it. He was there to correct whatever 
was wrong. And he had chosen Good 
Literature as the vehicle for self-expres- 
sion.” For these gentlemen Mr. Cham- 
bers reserves his best adventures; in- 
cidentally he pokes a little fun at him- 
self. On the whole, “Quick Action” is a 
clever and readable apologia. 





The Substance of His House. By Ruth 
Holt Boucicault. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Wondrous beauty, utter sweetness, and 

a degree of devout conscientiousness un- 

surpassed in the calendar of saints are 

this heroine’s modest endowment. Ob- 
viously designed for exemplary purposes, 
her mission is to show how strict obedi- 
ence to the teachings of Mother Church 
will bring a woman safely through the 
most vexed ethical dilemmas known to 
the holy state of matrimony. Lady 

Mary had been the innocent victim of 

an international marriage, and met too 

late the man she should have married. 

Through her love for Carmichael she 

is subjected to two crucial tests. The 

first comes when she is offered her free- 











dom by her considerate husband; the 
second, after the husband's death and 
her marriage to Carmichael, when she 
is confronted by the prior claim of the 
woman who calls herself his common- 
law wife. These are the salient points 
of this demonstration of idealism. Dra- 
matic novelty is introduced by revers- 
ing the usual motives in the first of 
these scenes—it is the husband who 
urges love as the supreme law, and Mary 
who maintains the superior sanctity of 
the marriage vow—and, in Carmichael's 
trial for bigamy, by the expedient of 
having Mary deny on the witness stand 
the legality of her own status. That 
the path of duty proves too rigorous for 
frail mortality reflects no discredit on 
the author’s thesis. 

The scenes and circumstances of the 
story belong to modern London and Cal- 
ifornia, but Mary’s convictions are bor- 
rowed directly from medizval legend. 
There are passages mingling amorous 
ecstasy with religious exultation, which 
seem sadly in need of an antiquated set- 
ting. 


The Full of the Moon. By Caroline Lock- 
hart. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 

Miss Lockhart adopts the ingenious 
expedient of bringing a heroine from 
New York on no pretext other than a 
desire to sample life on the Mexican 
border. Pretty, well-bred, and charming- 
ly gowned, Nan herself proves some- 
thing of a curiosity in Texas down by 
the Rio Grande; and is treated to one 
exhibition of local color after another 
in gratifyingly rapid succession. After be- 
ing abducted by a “bad man” and fall- 
ing in love with a handsome cowpunch- 
er, she is rescued from further impru- 
dence by a formerly misprised suitor 
from home. He it is who “gets the 
drop” on murderous Mexicans, saves an 
innocent victim from frontier justice (a 
particularly bad bit of burlesque this), 
and in the very jaws of a cafon flood 
gives his horse to a lady. He is not 
only deus ex machina, but the standard 
of perfection by which Nan’s cowboy 
shows up a very faulty mortal indeed, 
and the poverty of frontier life becomes 
glaringly apparent. Needless to add, 
Nan returns contentedly to the effete 
East. 

The Red and the Black. Translated by 
H. B. Samuel. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

De Stendhal’s introspective autobiog- 
raphy of Julien Sorel, with its account 
of the crimes, adventures, and upward 
scramblings of that morbid and indi- 
vidualistic youth, has been repeatedly 
translated, and just as often suffered to 
pass out of print. The latest English 
rendering is by H. B. Samuel, late schol- 
ar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and compares favorably with those pre- 








Tergie. The difficulties of Stendhal’s 
style, which he is said to have modelled 
on the Napoleonic Code, reading a few 
pages before every period of composi- 
tion, are not great. The worst charge 
to be brought against the translation !s 
that a number of flagrant errors in 
proofreading have slipped by. Student 
and general reader alike may thank Mr. 
Samuel for making accessible in our 
tongue a work often ranked not far be- 
low Balzac’s best novels, and of immense 
importance to the literary historian. 
“The Chartreuse of Parma” is already 
obtainable. 


A NEGLECTED HERO. 


The Marquis of Montrose. By John 
Buchan. New York: Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons. $3 net. 


Mr. John Buchan made an enviable 
reputation as a charming essayist and 
raconteur during his undergraduate ca 
reer at Brazenose; he increased it dur 
ing the next ten years, by branching out 
into the field of modern politics and eco- 
nomics; but the work which lies before 
us marks his first serious effort in the 
line of historical biography. He has 
certainly been fortunate in his choice of 
a subject; for Montrose—in many ways 
the most heroic figure in the annals ot 
Scotland—has been strangely neglected 
by historians. Mr. Buchan’s book will 
go far to make him known as he de- 
serves to be. Brief, compact, charm- 
ingly illustrated, and very readable, its 
statements are almost invariably based 
on the very soundest authorities. Best 
of all is the author's sense of pro 
portion and perspective. Montrose is 
placed, not only in his proper rela 
tion to the men and events of his time, 
but also to the whole course and current 
of the history of his native land. 

The centre of the stage is occupied, 
as one would expect, by an account of 
the “year of miracles” which began with 
Montrose’s victorious onslaught at Tip 
permuir in September, 1644, and wit 
nessed his successive triumphs at Aber 
deen, Fyvie, Inverlochy, Auldearn, Al 
ford, and Kilsyth, only to terminate in 
the tragic surprise and massacre of 


|Philiphaugh in September, 1645 The 
| > 
terrible disadvantages under which the 


Marquis labored, the absence of disci 
pline and subordination of his Highland 
levies, and the fatal lack of adequate 
equipment, are all made clear. His ex 
traordinary eye for the country in which 
he fought, his supreme gift of suiting 
his scheme of battle to his material, 
using his horse now as mounted infan 
try and now as cavalry, and getting full 
value from the impetuous Highland 
charge, and, last of all, his unique power 
of leadership, are described in glowing 
terms. Interesting comparisons abound 
The late S. R. Gardiner is quoted as 
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lthem. He may, therefore, justly pe said 


rating Montrose’s military genius as 
higher than that of Cromwell (p. 289),| to have anticipated the political arrange- 
and Mr. Buchan points out that “Aul-| ments of the nineteenth and twentieth 


dearn was in miniature an anticipation | centuries: “his ideals are in the very 


of the tactics of Austerlitz” (p. 145).| \arp and woof of the constitutional fab- 
It is just here, if anywhere, that the/ric of to-day.” 

author tends to overstate his case. All 

students of military history recognize 


the fact that the leadership of an army | 
of five to ten thousand men is a vastly 


than that of larger | 
| Les Documents Chinois découverts par 
had more 


never than 

#000 men under his command; Crom-| Aurel Stein dane tes Sables os Ter 

10,000 at Worcester, 11,000 at| Publiés et traduits 
Dunbar, 13,000 at Naseby; Napoleon had| Oxford: Im- 
at Austerlitz, 190,000 at Leipzig, | 
nd 125,000 at Waterloo, It is certainly} A great many of those remarkable 
dangerous to compare the leaders, when/| discoveries made by Sir Aurel Stein 
the forces at their command and the | during his celebrated journeys* in Cen- 
consequent difficulty of tral Asia‘ would dead material but 


EXPLORATION IN CHINESE TUR- 
KESTAN. 
matter 


simpler a 


one Montrose 


kestan Oriental. 
par Edouard Chavannes. 


primerie de l'Université. 


well had 


fo.000 


managing and be 


provisioning them, were so very dissimi-|for the interpretation of philological 
lar By the same token, parallels be-| experts. This is especially the case with 
tween the English generals in the Great| the Chinese documents obtained from 





Civil War and the commanders in the/|the desert, dating, as far as could be 
contemporaneous struggle in the Em-| ascertained, from the beginning of the 
pire, where the forces employed were | first century B. c. to some time during 


vastly larger, are likely to be exceed- | the T’ang dynasty (618-907 a. p.). Under 
Professor Chavannes’s treatment these 
;| documents, of which there are nearly 
a thousand, are restored to new life. 
brilliant career as| tt book he has devoted to these speci- 
mens of ancient and medizval Chinese 
writing in respect a master- 
piece of Sinological research and the 
methodical manner in which he has suc- 
ceeded in extracting valuable results 
from the hundreds of partly mutilated 
and very difficult short texts would be a 
credit to any of our best workers in 
|classical archeology. 


misleading 


ing 


Montrose’s’ religious and _ politica 


views are in some respects even more 


interesting than his 
He 
than 200 years to come into his own in 
“The Scotland 
was written first by the Livines and then 


a soldier has had to wait for more 


is every 


this respect history of 
by the Whigs, so it is small wonder that 
badly.”” As Milton 
that “the 


old priest writ 


Montrose has fared 





discerned 
but the 


in England new 


presbyter was 


large,” and Cromwell struggled valiant-| ; ; 

= , ; The inscriptions, which have been re- 
ly against the substitution of pariia-| ‘ taint 
mentary for royal tyranny, so Montrose| produced in an Appendix containing 


consequences | facsimiles (with few exceptions in the 
of Samii original size) of about nine hundred 
memetehhanh yrs specimens, are partly written on wooden 
solutism, |} advocated the rights of | tablets, partly on scraps of paper, and 
the “he fer the Scottish | hese represent the oldest types of Chi- 
democracy, both against those who would | "@5¢ Writing materials of their kinds. It 
crush it and those who betrayed it with is well known that, before the invention 
kiss But had the ability to dis- of paper in the second century 4. D., the 
that “a direct plebiscitary govern- Chinese wrote on bamboo slips or thin 

was impossible in the Scotland of|‘#blets of some other wood; but this 
“that the common people were mode of writing was abandoned later 

of political rights on, though wooden tablets dating from 

and needed rather to be wisely protected late as the T'ang dynasty 
found. Professor Cha- 


the 
theocracy 


Scotland foresaw 
the 


Against 


in 
intolerant 
it, as against 


of 


stood 


people; 


he 


cern 
ment 
his day, 


scarcely conscious 


|periods as 
have still been 


than to be endowed with ill-understood 
duties.” For the purpose of sccuring| ree 4 divides these documents into 
that protection he preferred monarchy, three divisions, according to the time in 


which they appear to have originated: 
(1) Those of the Han dynasty (98 B. c. 
to 153 a. v.); (2) those of the Tsin 
dynasty (263 to 330 a. p.); and (3) 
those of the T’ang dynasty (up to about 
the ninth century a. p.). During the 
Han dynasty the greater part were writ- 
ten on wooden tablets; only three frag- 


not because he shared the contemporary 
belief in the Divine Right of Kings, but 
because it happened to be theform of gov- 
ernment in existence In his native land. 
Kingship, he belleved, was necessary to 
out of chaos and “enforce 
in a rabble of fanatics and 
and therefore he drew the 


bring order 


moderation 





debauchees”; 


sword, But that kingship, he also dis- 

*''Ruines of Desert Cathay."’ London, 1912. 
cerned, must be modified, pari passu Reo review in the Netlen, Vol. XCV, Ne. 9680 
with the progress of society, through | pyis work followed after an interval of five years 


the concession to the common people of | the description of bia former Journey published un- 

der the tithe of “‘Anclent Khotan."’ Oxford, 1907. 
political rights, as soon as they should | 5. - ae Vol. LXXXVI. No 
prove themselves able wisely to exercise | 2o32 
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ments of thin paper have, on the ground 
of circumstantial evidence, been assign- 
ed to the second century A. D., and these 
must be looked upon as the oldest speci- 
mens of paper now to be seen anywhere 
in the world. Of the wooden tablets the 
oldest, so far as can be determined by a 


|date appearing in the inscription, goes 


back to the year 98 B. C. 


The greater part of the documents 
are of importance not so much by rea- 
son of the contents of their inscrip- 
tions, many of which contain merely 
fragments of Homestic, military, or gov- 
ernmental records and great numbers of 
Buddhistic texts, but on account of the 
material on which they are written and 
the style of writing used. The most in- 
teresting discovery, and for this reason 
receiving the first place among Professor 
Chavannes’s notes, concerns a few frag- 
ments of an ancient glossary compiled 
during the years 48-33 B. c., under the 
title “Ki-tsiu-chang,” a sort of primer 
used in teaching young folk the ele- 
ments of the language. The “Ki-tsiu- 
chang” was most widely circulated dur- 
ing the first few centuries A. D., and was 
employed as a model for copying as late 
as the seventh century, when the well- 
known scholiast, Yen Shi-Ku (579-645), 
republished it with a commentary which 
has become the basis of the work still 
existing under the title “Ki-tsiu-p’ién,” 
edited with notes of Wang Ying-Lin of 
the thirteenth century. A copy of this 
work is in a rare collection of reprints 
owned by Columbia University. This 
edition, however, and a few others now 
existing, are not based on the original 
manuscripts of the Han dynasty, since 
which period the style of writing Chi- 
nese characters has undergone consider- 
able changes. The wooden slips obtained 
from the sands of Eastern Turkestan 
are therefore of the utmost importance 
as throwing authentic historical light 
on the development of Chinese writing. 


Some of these slips represent undoubt- 
edly the writing of the earlier Han 
dynasty, and are thus the oldest speci- 
mens of Chinese “writing” in the prop- 
er sense of the word; that is, if we do 
not include in it inscriptions chiselled 
in stone. The characters look odd, but 
they are, to one accustomed to handle 
Chinese printed books and manuscript, 
not nearly so difficult to read as one 
might imagine from specimens derived 
from much later periods, of the so-called 
grass-character, and from the seal char- 
acters of the “Shuo-wén Dictionary,” 
published in 100 a. p. It seems that the 
style represented in the “Ki-tsiu- 
chang” has served as a model by which 
writers of comparatively late periods 
have educated their hand. The hand- 
writing of the Emperor Ming-huang, of 
the T’ang dynasty (713-752 a. pD.), as 
represented in the celebrated epitaph he 
wrote with his own hand of the Tlirk 
prince Kiil-tagin, and in a stone inscrip- 
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tion found on Mt. T’ai-shan, bears the | 


almost identical character, and the 
writer of this review even received not 
more than twenty years ago a Chinese 
letter written with characters quite sim- 
ilar in style. 

Professor Chavannes’s book ought to 
be in the hands of every scholar inter- 
ested in Central-Asiatic research. 


SPANISH POETS. 

The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse. 
Chosen by James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
$2 net. 


“The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse,” 
chosen and edited by Prof. James Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly, is the most recent addi- 
tion to this well-known series. The edi- 
tor’s fine critical sense and sound schol- 
arship render him peculiarly fitted for 
his task, and he has acquitted himself 
in his usual happy manner. Wider in 
scope than the similar anthologies com- 
piled by Menéndez y Pelayo and other 
Spaniards, the present book offers by 
far the completest and most judicious 
choice of Spanish lyric poetry ever pub- 
lished within the limits of a single vol- 
ume. The collection gives an excellent 
apercu of Peninsular verse from the 
thirteenth century down to the present 
day. It is admirably suited to serve as 
a textbook in universities. 

In gathering from the most diffuse of 
literatures, it was necessary for the edi- 
tor to govern his choice by certain hard- 
and-fast rules. Exigencies of space and 
a desire to avoid inclusion of fragmen- 
tary excerpts have led him to omit se- 
lections from epic and dramatic poets. 
The drawbacks of such a course are 
more apparent in a Spanish anthology 
than in one of any other literature; for 
the epic and the drama are the two 
chief glories of Spanish poetry. The 
epic genre, it is true, is represented by a 
judicious choice of ballads, but there 
appears no excerpt from the “Poem of 
the Cid,” the most national of Spanish 
poems. Owing to the same editorial 
principle, we miss the name of Ercilla, 
certainly one of the leading Renaissance 
poets. The reader, too, can gain but a 
faint idea of Calderon’s genius from the 
sonnet here offered as a sample of his 
work. Segismundo’s soliloquy from “La 
Vida es Suefio” would have been a far 
more characteristic morsel. But all this 
the compiler must have realized better 
than anybody else. Who'can blame him 
for refusing to open the flood-gates to 
the vast ocean of Spanish dramatic and 
epic poetry? We merely wish to indi- 
cate that the system followed has ex- 

cluded the work of many of Spain's 
great poets, and that some who have 
been admitted are not represented by 
their best work. 


the Middle Ages we are spared the prosy 
naiveté of Berceo, and are liberally re- 
galed with the vagrant wit of Juan Rufz, 
that Friar Tuck turned poet. The dreary 
artificiality of John II's rhyming cour- 
tiers is passed over lightly. Instead, 
“The Coplas” of Jorge Manrique, the 
gifted singer of “the sublime common- 
places of death,” are given entire. In 
the Renaissance period, the places of 
honor are assigned to the Italienate 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Luis de Le6n, 
than whom, Fitzmaurice-Kelly thinks, 
“the Peninsula has produced no more 
superb poetical temperament,” Gongora, 
Lope de Vega, and the mordant Quevedo 
Cervantes is represented by a lone son- 
net, a courtesy to which the great novel- 
ist, considered as a poet, is barely en 
titled. Nearly one-half of the volume is 
devoted to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Esponceda and Ntinez de 
Arce are indubitably the two greatest 


iards will regret that Zorilla 1s not 
more generously represented. But mere 
grace and facility are more appreciated 


temporary school, led by the Nica- 
raguan, Rubén Dario, brings the volume 
to a close. They deserve credit for their 
effort to avoid improvisation, that be- 
setting sin of many a Castilian poet 
No more conscientious craftsmen than | 
some of these can be found in any land. | 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has never done 
anything better, in brief compass, than 
his introductory essay on Spanish 
poetry. His skill in analysis and talent 
for pointed characterization are once | 
more in evidence. Brief biographies of 
all the poets whose works have been 
drawn from add interest and value to 
the book. 


Notes from Abroad 


[We omit “Notes” from this issue ow- 
ing to the large amount of kindred mat- 
ter in the Educational Section. The 
omission of certain other regular feat- | 
ures is explained on similar grounds. 
Ep. THE NATION.] 


HE agitation for admitting women to 

the legal profession in England has 
been revived of late, and has enlisted in 
its support several distinguished names, 
including that of the Attorney-General, 
Sir John Simon. The promoters of this 
change, however, are likely to find that 
this is a most inopportune time for get 
ting a hearing. A Past Master of the 
City of London Solicitors’ Company, for 
instance, reminds his fellow-lawyers that 
for several months past many educated 





want of respect for the law. Ought such 
persons, he asks, to be allowed to have 
any part in the administration of the 
laws or the conduct of legal proceedings” 





Proportion has been well maintained 


women have been exhibiting an = 


His remonstrance is the more pointed 1: 


throughout. In that part devoted to 


figures in this period. Doubtless Span- | 


in Spain than elsewhere. The con-| 


31 


view of the fact that one of the Pank 
hursts is an LL.B. and would presu 

ably be one of the first women t lai 
admission to the roll 


HE British Association rarely g I 


outside the mother country to hold 
jits annual conferences, and special 
terest has therefore been aroused in t} 
meetings to be held in Australia in Au 
gust Labor politicians are not usual 
supposed to care much about science, but 
the Federal Government of the comn 
wealth has sent the Council of the As 
sociation $75,000 to pay the travelling e) 


penses of 160 invited guests Nearly 


others are expectrri to undertake t 
journey In Australia itself the way 
the visitors will be smoothed by free rail 


way passes on the state railways, and by 
hospitality on a generous scale. Som 
the members are hoping to supplement 
their attendance at the sessions by tal 

ing part in geological and anthropological 
expeditions inland and in the South Seas 


¥ Wigmore Street, in the heart of t! 
London doctors’ quarter, there will b 


opened in May, as a permanent institu 


jtion, the Historical Medical Museu 


which has been developed out. of 
temporary exhibition arranged in co 

nection with last year's’ International 
Congress of Medicine Admission will be 
restricted to members of the medical and 
kindred professions The Museum will 
include many relics of famous doctors 


jand such curiosities as models of six 


teenth-century hospitals and early labo 
ratories The section devoted to charms 
and amulets is widely representative 
ranging from the anti-ophthalmic talis 
mans of ancient Egypt to the strands of 
red silk wound around the necks of N 

folk children to stop bleeding from the 


nose 


HE latest innovation at a London 
theatre is said to be an imitation ot 


an Oriental custom. The manager of the 
Coliseum is arranging for a run of serial 
plays, producing one act a week until t 
drama is completed He will copy the 
practice of editors who publish serial 
|tales, and will preface each later act 

i synopsis of what has gone before It 


has been suggested that this method 


might be tried with “Hamlet,” so as 
get rid of the necessity of cuts 


XONIANS of middle age will ru 
their eyes when they come act 
the announcement that a University ¢ 


| operative Society has been formed a 


will open a store next term in the High 
Street. Yet the venture is not such an 
astonishing one. The codperative move 
ment has long ceased to be a purely 
working-class affair Many years age 
the example set by the mill operatives 
of Rochdale was followed by member 

of the Civil Service and officers rf 
Nowhere is tl 


credit system more mischievous tha 


the Army and Navy 


at Oxford, where the obsequiousnes 
of touting shopkeepers often tempts 
young men to run up accounts the: 
will afterward find it difficult to mee 
Canon Scott Holland and Prof. W (j 
S. Adams will be among the senior 


‘ 


members of the committee, but the man 
al 


agement will be mainly in the hands of 
undergraduates 
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HE Marseillaise of Labor, running— 

lis the final struggie— 

Stand 

The Internationale 

Mankind? 
has a beginning of fulfilment in nego- 
tiations made necessary by the closing of 
the Russian frontier to German wheat 
Just as Irishmen go for the 
harvest England and Italians dig in 
railways and Hungarians in mines in 
America, while Spaniards who have work- 
ed at Panama are now found along rail- 
way tracks near Paris, and Belgians and 
Italians come harvesting in eastern 
France, so German agriculture employed 
412,000 foreign laborers, and 
German industry 355,000 foreign work- 
In Germany, these foreigners are 
Slavs from Russia and Austria. 
Among such agricultural laborers alone 
there were 260,000 Russian Poles. Of the 
total number from Austria, 281,000, half 
were Poles. There were 69,000 Italians, 
64,000 Belgians and Hollanders, and 20,000 
Hungarians. Without these foreign Poles, 
East Prussia would be unable to harvest 
All this has to be considered 
in the important negotiations for new 
treaties of commerce now beginning 
throughout the Continent of Europe; and 
taken into account in all 
war or anti-war agreements. 


together and to-morrow 


Shall be 


and rye. 


to 


last year 
men 
mostly 


her crops. 


it has to be 


“ie ps or two Paris journals remembered 
that March 26 was the centenary of 
the death of Dr. Guillotin, who narrowly 
escaped decapitation by the machine bear- 
ing his name. On October 10, 1789, while 
Revolution was still young and phil- 
he demanded its adoption “to 
suffering and automatically to 
make sure of equality before‘the execu- 
tioner. With my machine, I cut off your 
head in the twinkling of an eye, and you 
do not feel the least pain.” Every one 
laughed, and the vote was unanimous; 
but when, in 1792, the “little Sainte Guil- 
became the deadly instrument of 
the Doctor who had 
foreseen this protested loudly. He 
vas imprisoned, and would have had to 

Widow" his 
Robesplerre ac- 


the 
anthropic, 


lessen 


lotine’ 
the Terror, good 


nevet 


bearing 
made 


the forever 
had 


with her first 


kiss 
name if not 
aintance Ten years later, 


ler, Guillotin drew up his own obituary 


enumerating his various profes- 
Paris Faculty of Medicine 
but 


the 


ties 
hips at the 
rments 


of 


nd his vaccination expe 


itting carefully all mention 


illotine 


fp 
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ce, In celebration of the 


Souvenir presented to Queen Mary 
(om- 
English sov- 
of hand 


apotheosis of the 


the committee of Parisian 


ene visit, is a notable plece 


mbroidery It is an 
representing France wel- 
holds the olive 
right, is the British 


with flowers 


nte cordiale, 


ris england who 


ranch Helow, to 
whom 


the Gall 


' ! 
ro left is 
opia pouring out ite riches 
the 
the rainbow of Peace against the sky. The 


nm KeenIUsS Crowne 
Cock beside a cornu- 
In the back- 
a calm sea with 


ground, horizon is 


herder is of arabesaques formed of roses, 
thisties, and shamrocks, with the arma of 
At the four corners there 
showing 


(;reat Britain 
Quinze 
of 
tween the two nations in the 
VIII at 


are Louis medallions 
be- 
(1) 


Field 


manifestations entente cordiale 


past: 


Francis I and Henry the 





of the Cloth of Gold; (2) King Louis Phi- 
lippe and his English house of Claremont; 
(3) Gueen Victoria and Emperor Napo- 
leon III at the Paris Opéra; (4) King Ed- 
ward VII visiting President Loubet in 
Paris. The silver gilt frame, with moth- 
er-of-pearl and ivory incrustations, has 
Queen Mary’s coat of arms between those 
of London and Paris. 


NE kind of literature credited to 
America has had heavy sales of late 
years all over France. It is published 
in paper-covered numbers at five cents 
each—“Buffalo-Bill,” 321 numbers; “Nick 
Carter,” 317; “Capitaine Morgan,” 200; 
“Nat-Pinkerton,” 320, and still running, 
like “Texas-Jack,” 270. The sales in 
France must have gone into the hundred 
thousands. The numbers are “printed 
in German” by the same house which 
prints for German consumption lurid 
tales attacking the French “foreign le- 
gion.” 


Music 


SEVENTEEN THOUSAND OPERA 
LIBRETTOS. 


Catalogue of Opera Librettos Printed 
Before 1800. By Oscar George Theo- 
dore Sonneck. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 2 vols. $2. 
More than 30,000 operas have been 

performed in Europe and America since 
the year 1597. The repertory of the 
Metropolitan Opera House during the 
season just closed included thirty-six 
different operas. Annesley’s “Standard 
Opera Glass,” whieh is perhaps the most 
comprehensive collection of its kind, 
contains, in its edition for 1899, the 
plots of 123 operas, and of these at least 
forty-eight are obsolete. By a liberal 
estimate, of all the operas ever com- 
posed, not more than seventy-five are 
now alive and more or less popular. 
That there is a good deal of interest 
concerning these is shown by the abun- 
dance of books in the market similar 
to the one just referred to, and the large 
number of editions which some of them 
have passed through. 

What of the discarded operas? A few 
of them are referred to in the elaborate 
histories of music—at least, their music 
is spoken of; but concerning their li- 
brettos hardly any information has been 
available. The indefatigable Mr. Son- 
neck, chief of the Division of Music in 
the Library of Congress, now comes to 
the rescue with two volumes, amount- 
ing to 1,674 pages, devoted to opera 
librettos printed before the nineteenth 
century, and there is an intimation in 
the preface that another volume, con- 
cerned with the librettos of the nine 
teenth century, will follow in a few 
years, 

Even the industrious Mr. Sonneck 
would not have been able to give the 
world such an impressively comprehen- 
sive catalegue had he not been able to 





avail himself of the labors of a German, 
Albert Schatz, of Rostock, who spent 
forty-two years of his life in collecting 
librettos, as" well as material for a dic- 
tionary of operas. In 1908 Mr. Schatz, 
being in feeble health and feeling that 
he could not complete his task, offered 
his collection to the Library of Con- 
gress, which promptly purchased it. It 
comprised about 12,000 opera librettos 
and a few hundred librettos of oratorios 
and cantatas. Using this as a nucleus, 
Mr. Sonneck gradually built up the col- 
lection now before us. Comprehensive 
though it be, it’ is far from being com- 
plete; but the editor hopes that others 
will now be in a position to help him 
fill up gaps. Those left by Mr. Schatz 
were chiefly in the realm of opera in 
France, Russia, Scandinavia, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Spain, England, and America. 
Mr. Sonneck thinks it is a safe esti- 
mate that the total number of librettos 
which have accrued to the Library of 
Congress by purchase, copyright, gift, 
or otherwise now reaches, if it does not 
exceed, 17,000. 


Heretofore the only printed catalogue 
of librettos has been that of Wotquenne, 
of the Royal Conservatory Library of 
Brussels. This, however, covers only 
one century (the seventeenth), where- 
as Mr. Sonneck’s, when completed, will 
cover the three centuries of the exist- 
ence of this young art. At first thought, 
nine-tenths of the matter in this cata- 
logue would seem to come under the 
head of useless knowledge; but Mr. Son- 
neck, in his preface, advances sundry rea- 
sons why such a collection is of value, 
especially to historians and other stu- 
dents of operatic evolution. He is in- 
clined to think, and with reason, that 
the very foundations of opera were laid 
by the librettist, Rinuccini, as much as 
by the composers, Jacopo Corsi, Peri, 
or Caccini. To most persons the word 
libretto suggests a thing which is neith- 
er drama nor literature, and there is 
abundant reason, even in recent produc- 
tions, for this notion; but it must be 
remembered that not only the opera 
texts of Wagner, but those of Gilbert, 
Maeterlinck, and, in earlier days, of 
Zeno, Metastasio, Goldoni, Quinault, 
Favart, and others, come under the head 
of high-class dramatic literature, al- 
though in judging them it must be re- 
membered that they had to be construct- 
ed with special reference to music, and 
therefore followed different standards 
from those of the drama without music. 
This is what is so often forgotten in 
estimating the value of the poems of 
Wagner and of others. 


For a long time the librettists, partic- 
ularly in Italy, where opera originat- 
ed, were the too obedient servants of 
the composers. Metastasio resented this 
submissiveness, insisting that libret- 
tists had important problems of their 
own to solve. How difficult these prob- 
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lems are may be inferred from _ the 
scarcity of librettists as compared with 
the abundance of playwrights. All the 
composers complain of the difficulty of 
getting suitable plots and texts. Puc- 
cini, for instance, spends years reading 
manuscripts, and then he usually falls 
back on some play that has succeeded. 
He, nevertheless, holds that the music 
should dominate the play, as it really 
does in the operas of Wagner, notwith- 
standing all his theorizing and preach- 
ing. 

Among the many interesting notes 
Mr. Sonneck has contributed to this cat- 
alogue there are several which show 
that these questions received serious at- 
tention long before Wagner. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, for example, declared 
(1765) that the best composition of the 
greatest master would not make a con- 
temptible poem pass with an audience. 
Of particular interest, at this moment, 
when Richard Strauss’s “Legend of Jo- 
seph” is being staged, is the remark of 
John Burgoyne (1781) that “music, if 
employed to express action, must be 
confined to dumb show. It is the very 
essence of pantomime; and we have 
lately seen upon the opera stage how 
well a whole story may be told in 
dance.” Henry T. FINck. 


Busoni, who has been engaged by Han- 
son for another American tour next sea- 
son, has composed an Indian Fantasie 
for piano and orchestra, which is said to 
embody “the impressions received dur- 
ing his last visit to America.” 

An attractive souvenir of the opera 
season is Kobbé’s “Opera Singers.” This 
book, published by the Oliver Ditson 
Company, is kept up to date. Caruso, for 
instance, who was not in the first edition, 
leads off in the sixth edition with half- 
a-dozen pages of biography and eight 
character portraits. Four favorites of 
the day, Geraldine Farrar, Johanna Gad- 
ski, Olive Fremstad, and Mary Garden, 
are treated at length, and Nordica has 
two pages. There are many full-page 
portraits, mostly in costume. 

The following operas will be given at 
the Wagner-Mozart festival at Munich 
this summer: Wagner—*“Parsifal,” July 
31, August 10, 19, and 28, and September 
7, and 15; “Der Ring,” August 12 to 
17, and August 31 to September 5; “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” August 4 and 22 and 
September 10; “Die Meistersinger,” Au- 
gust 7 and 25 and September 12. Mozart 
—*“Figaro’s Hochzeit,” August 2 and 27; 
“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” August 
6 and September 14; “Don Giovanni,” 
August 9 and September 9; “Die Zauber- 
fléte,” August 21 and 29; “Cosi fan tutte,” 
August 24. 

A month ago “Parsifal” had already 
been sung twenty-two times at the Scala, 
in Milan, and was still drawing crowded 
houses. Similar results have been achiev- 
ed in cities all over Europe, including 
London, where the series of twelve prom- 
ised performances was extended to four- 
teen. This means that hundreds of thou- 
sands of lovers of music are delighted 





that the efforts to keep up the Bayreuth 
monopoly of “Parsital” for the benefit of 
Wagner's millionaire heirs were not suc- 
cessful. 

Munich has been saving its “Par- 
sifal” premiére for this summer's Wag- 
ner festival. The part of Kundry has 
been assigned to the American artist, 
Edyth Walker. 


Finance 





THE MOVEMENT OF EVENTS. 

When the stock market last week, 
whose course in the week preceding 
had plainly indicated the probability of 
a general and severe decline, suddenly 
reversed its form—starting out on Mon- 
day with initial advances of ‘2 to 2 
points, rising further on that and the 
succeeding days, and rushing into a 
really violent recovery on Friday—the 
reversal of the movement was naturally 
ascribed to the change in the Mexican 
situation. That change had certainly 
been very great—how great, the Stock 
Exchange seemed only slowly to realize. 
Whether the beginning of a serious war 
with Mexico would or would not have 
served logically to demoralize our finan- 
cial and business affairs, the facts re- 
mained that wars are apt to have just 
that effect, that the week's heavy break 
might have been interpreted as a “war 
market,” and that the situation which 
it was “discounting” had been suddenly 
changed, over Sunday, from open war 
to at least a truce, if not to actual peace. 
To a very great extent, this is the ex- 
planation of the market. 

But it was not the single explana- 
tion; at any rate, it was complicated 
with other considerations. When Eu- 
rope, on Friday of last week, suddenly 
began pouring out stocks upon the 
American market—not until then very 
seriously disturbed—Wall Street declar- 
ed at once that, even if financial New 
York had received the Mexican news 
with composure, London and the Conti- 
nent had taken fright at it. But when 
it appeared that British consols and 
English home securities were breaking 
more heavily than our own, there was a 
bewildered pause in drawing inferences. 
Presently came cable dispatches, de- 
claring that the trouble was not “Mex- 
ico” at all, but Europe’s own affairs. 
When, further, it was asked, with some 
surprise, what had happened in Europe 
to provoke that sudden liquidation, the 
foreign stock exchanges answered that 
money rates were rising; that financial 
Paris was again on the verge of col- 
lapse; that the Continent was prevent- 
ing the Bank of England from getting 
the new supplies of Transvaal gold; 
that Russia and Germany were grow- 
ing quarrelsome; that the old Austrian 
Emperor was dying, and that civil war 
was about to break out in Ulster. 
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At the beginning of last week, the for 
eign markets turned to recovery as 
suddenly as did our own. British con 
sols, which had fallen 1% the week be 
fore, rose nearly a point; French 3 per 
cents, which had gone down %, recov 
ered more than 1 point; German 3s re 
gained half of their l-point declins 
Russian 4s advanced ‘% after falling 
1's. How was all this to be explained, 
in line with the causes assigned by Eu 
rope for the break? 

The rise in London discount rates, 
from 1% per cent. on April 1 to 
last week, may have been disconcerting 
to people who had reckoned on contin 
ance of abnormal ease; but it was also a 
corrective to the adverse foreign ex 
changes. On April 1, money earned 
fully 1 per cent. more at Paris or Ber 
lin than at London; it was easy, then 
for the Continental markets to borrow 
on Lombard Street, depress their ex 
change on London, and draw gold. On 
Saturday, the London money rates wer 


4 squarely up to those of the French and 


German markets, and the process was 
not so easy. This was in reality a fa 
vorable change, which London itself 
may have misjudged. 

Since the Paris Stock Exchange guve 
a particularly good account of itself last 
week, and since rentes recovered more 
rapidly than any other European Gov 
ernment security, it is in point to ask 
whether London may not, as on so many 
previous occasions, have become more 
alarmed about the French situation 
than Paris was itself. The Austrian 
Emperor is eighty-four years old; any 
illness incurred by him is likely enough 
to bring the end, and it has been the 
habit of Europe to predict a general 
break-down of the political structure of 
the Empire when Franz Joseph, long 
the personal link in a combination of 
heterogeneous and jealous states, should 
die. But the old Emperor survivy 
ed, and meantime Europe had the op- 
portunity again to ask the question, 
whether an event long expected, long 
dreaded, and long prepared for with 
the greatest care, was not apt to turn 
out a far less formidable political ca 
tastrophe than had been imagined. 

To what extent the “Ulster crisis’ 
was taken on the London Stock Ex 
change as something likely to lead to 
civil war, has never been possible really 
to determine. There were those who 
could not look at the episode as any 
thing short of a political opéra bouffe 
and there were those who fe!t that 
whatever either side intended, there 
were elements of political conflagration 
in the matter as it stood which might 
start a most destructive blaze 

It certainly bore that aspect the week 
before last, when the cables told of arms 
landed secretly in Ulster and when 
the London market's break began. ut 
the “Ulster controversy” underwent a 
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change, the following week, as sudden 
that of the Mexican imbroglio, and 
simultaneous with it. First, the 
pugnacious spokesman, 
Churchill, then the Pre 
finally Sir Edward Carson 
head and front of the “U)- 
declared in Parlia 
their willingness compromise 
the general basis of the allotment 
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REPRESENTATIVE NARRATIVES A HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL AND MODERN EUROPE 
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tion illustrates. $1.50 net. Postpaid. clearly the great events and great characters, is briefer 
than other texts now available, and is more interestingly 
THE CHIEF MIDDLE ENGLISH POETS | written. (To be published late in May.) 
Translated and edited by Jessie L. Weston Sociology 
A representative collection of the best American and | 
English opinion y hy the — — will best — i THE SOCIAL EMERGENCY 
requirements of the majority of college and university | ° ° ° 
courses. In the Chief Poets Scries. $2.00 net. Postpaid. Studies in Sex Hygiene and Morals 
By W. T. Foster, with an Introduction by Charles W. Eliot 
MODERN PROSE AND POETRY A frank, sympathetic, and wholesome treatment of the 


serious problem of training our youth to think intelli- 
gently and act rightly in the complex social relations that 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Margaret Ashmun confront them. $1.35 net. 

This book contains reading material chosen from the - ; 
works of recent writers for students of the early high- Ed ucatlion 
school years. The selections in almost every case are as ees agen amen 
complete units. 85 cents net. Postpaid. | RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION 

STORIES FROM BROWNING Edited by ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
By Harvey Carson Grumbine RURAL LIFE AND EDUCATION 

This book offers, in simple prose narrative, the stories | By Ellwood P. Cubbericy 

of a selected number of Browning’s poems. The author | The most fundamental treatment of the rural school 


has grouped the stories to show their relation in theme, _ problem available. It is especially designed for those who 
and to afford the more easily an approach to the poet’s _ are to teach in rural schools and those interested in 


view of life and conduct. $1.50 net. | having such schools render the largest possible service 
to their respective communities. $1.50 net. Postpaid. 
Recent Issues in the Riverside THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 





Li Seri Tite beck prestéis te aan dees, ent 
tlerature Series s presents in simple, clear, and systematic 
form the best medical and scientific information regarding 


Selected English Letters. Edited by CLAUDE M.FUESS. the physical development of the child. $1.65 net. Postpaid. 





Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents net. Postpaid. | THE EVOLUTION OF THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 
. j By a . merson 
ee 9 he oy? — oe ere Tartu). waned - The best available brief history of education. $1.00 net. 
by FRANKLIN T. BAKER. (To be ready in May.) ostpaid. 
J ( ~~ ed HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS 
To College Girls and Other Essays. By LE BARON | By Ernest Bryant Hoag and Lewis M. Terman 
R. BRIGGS. New Library Binding. (To be ready in A handbook for the guidance of teachers and school 
June.) | Officials, dealing with the problems involved in health 
supervision, health examination, and hygiene teaching 
THE BUSINESS LETTER (To be published in Junc.) 


By Ion E. Dwy | 
This book covers ta of te fae of business cor- | TEACHING THE COMMON BRANCHES 


respondence to give the student an excellent working By W. W. Charters 


knowledge of the subject. It is logical in presentation, | A stimulating presentation of the theory and practice 
attractive in style, and up-to-date in material. $1.00 net. | of teaching as conducted in the most successful school- 
Postpaid. | rooms to-day. $1.35 net. Postpaid. 





THE CAMBRIDGE POETS 


; STUDENT’S EDITION 
To be published in May. 


E. B. Browning, Burns, Holmes, Keats, Longfellow, Lowell, Milton, Pope, Scott, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
Whittier. Zach $1.50 net. Postpaid. 

BALLADS—Browning, Byron, Dryden, Shakespeare, Spenser, and Wordsworth. Zach $2.25 net. Postpaid 
This edition, which will be lower in price than the regular edition, is especially designed for classroom use. 

It is printed from the same plates and contains the same text, biographical sketches, notes, glossaries, and in- 

dexes. The binding and size of the volumes, though slightly changed, will be very attractive. 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 





ENGLISH 


BROWN AND BARNES’S ART OF 
WRITING ENGLISH $1.20 
By ROLLO WALTER BROWN, Professor of Rhetoric 
and Composition, Wabash College, and NATHANIEL 
‘VARING BARNES, Professor of English Composition, 
De Pauw University. 


HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE $1.30 
By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., LL.D., author of 
History of American Literature. 


WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL 


DICTIONARY $1.50 
Abridged from WEBSTER’'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. With 1,000 illustrations. Indexed, 


$1.80. 


MATHEMATICS 


COLLINS’S ADVANCED ALGEBRA " 
By JOSEPH V. COLLINS, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


SOMERVILLE’S ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA. REVISED 
By FREDERICK H. SOMERVILLE, 
Mathematics, William Penn Charter 
delphia. 


$1.00 


Instructor in 
School, Phila- 


HISTORY 


FISH’S DEVELOPMENT OF 


AMERICAN NATIONALITY $2.25 
By CARL RUSSELL FISH, Professor of American 


History, University of Wisconsin 


HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL 


AND MODERN HISTORY 
By SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, Ph.D., 
fessor of European History, Indiana University. 


SCIENCE 


COULTER’S PLANT LIFE 
AND PLANT USES 
By JOHN GAYLORD COULTER, Ph.D. 


HOADLEY’S ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS 
By GEORGE A. HOADLEY, C.E., ScD., 
Physics, Swarthmore College, 


IVINS AND MERRILL’S PRACTICAL 
LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE Nearly Ready 
By LESTER 8. IVINS, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, State Department of Education, Ohio, 
and FREDERICK A. MERRILL, Department of Na- 
ture Study, State Normal School, Athens, Ga. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FONTAINE’S FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION $0.35 


By C. FONTAINE, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, Columbia University. 


HARRY’S FRENCH ANECDOTES, WITH SOME 
FAMILIAR PHRASES AND iDiIoms Nearly Ready 
Edited by PHILIP W. HARRY, Assistant Professor of 
riomance Languages, University of Pittsburgh. 


$1.50 


Pro- 


$1.20 


$1.25 


Professor of 





STERN AND ARROWSMITH’S 


AUS DEUTSCHEN DORFERN Nearly Ready 
By MENCO STERN, of Stern's School of Languages, 
New York, and ROBERT ARROWSMITH, Ph.D., for- 
merly Professor of Greek and Latin, Teachers College, 
New York. 


DECKER AND MARKISCH’S DEUTSCHLAND 
UND DIE DEUTSCHEN ' Nearly Reaty 
By W. C. DECKER, A.M., Pd.B., Department of Ger- 
man, New York State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., 
and ROBERT MARKISCH, Oberlehrer at the Royal 
Victoria Gymnasium, Potsdam, Germany. 


SCHERER AND DIRKS’S 
DEUTSCHE LIEDER $0.25 
By PETER SCHERER, Supervisor of German, In- 
dianapolis Public Schools, and LOUIS H. DIRKS, 
Teacher of German, Shortridge High School, Indianap- 
olis. 


DOWLING’S READING, WRITING AND 
SPEAKING SPANISH $0.75 
By MARGARET CAROLINE DOWLING, B.L., Teach- 
er of Spanish, Mission High School, San Francisco, Cal. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


BISHOP, KING, AND HELM’S CICERO 
(Morris and Morgan Latin Series) 
Ten Orations and Selected Letters $1.25 
Six Orations 1.00 
Edited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph.D., Principal, East- 
ern High School, Detroit; FREDERICK ALWIN 
KING, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, and NATHAN WILBUR 
HELM, A.M., Principal, Evanston (Ill) Academy of 
Northwestern University. 


NUTTING’S FIRST LATIN READER 
Edition with English-Latin Exercises $0.75 
Edition without Exercises -60 
By H. C. NUTTING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Lat- 
in, University of California. 


RIESS AND JANES’S CAESAR’S 
GALLIC WAR. Books I and ll 
WITH JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN 


SIGHT READING 

Edited by ERNST RIESS, Head of Department of 
Classics, and ARTHUR L. JANES, Instructor in Latin, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SMILEY AND STORKE’S FIRST YEAR 
LATIN COURSE Nearly Ready 
By JAMES B. SMILEY, Principal, and HELEN L. 
STORKE, Instructor in Latin, Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, O. 


YOUNG'S LATIN PERCEPTION CARDS $2.00 
(To accompany Pearson's Essentials of Latin.) 
By WALTER H. YOUNG, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


HARRINGTON’S ROMAN 
ELEGIAC POETS Near'y Ready 
Edited by KARL POMEROY HARRINGTON, Professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 


$0.85 








New 1914 Catalogue of High School and College 
Textbooks sent to any address on request 
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NEW YORK 
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DESIRABLE BOOKS FOR 


TEACHERS 











History of Modern Elementary 
Education—PARKER.... 


Explaining the origin, development and ten- 
dency of all the significant educational move- 
ments from the Middle Ages to the present time. 


$1.50 


Elementary a 
PHILLIPS. ..... 


Suggestion and Mental Healing, Relation of 
Psychology to Evolution, Problems of Heredity 
and Environment, and: Social Psychology are a 
few chapter headings. 


. $1.20 


Examples of Industrial Educa- 
tion—LEAVITT 


An analysis of the present-day demand for in- 
dustrial training and a study of existing industrial 
schools and classes. 


$1.25 


Play and Recreation forthe Open 
Country—cuRTIS............. $1.25 


Valuable suggestions for the organization of 
recreation in the rural home, the rural school, 
and the rural community. 


Among Country Schools— 
REESE a ae $1.25 


This book gives teachers a better grasp of 
methods for training the country child. 


Dramatic Method of Teaching— 
FINLAY-JOHNSON............... .$1.00 


A fascinating story of the author’s actual ex- 
periences as head mistress of a unique English 
school. Under her guidance lessons in history, 
literature, geography and arithmetic became full 
of imagination and action. 


|The Normal Child and Primary 


Education—GESELL $1.25 


A practical yet non-technical discussion of the 
education and mental hygiene of the normal 
child. A supplement gives the first critical ex- 
position of the Montessori system to appear in 
this country. 


Introductory Psychology— 
READ 


A scientific, 


$1.00 


nature 


read ible treatment of the 
and problems of psychology, with special ap yplica 
tions to education. 


Social Education— 
SCOTT .. 


Discussing the possibilities of dems cratic edu- 


$1.25 


cation along the lines of the George Junior Re- 


public and similar institutions. 


Education as Growth, or the Cul- 
ture of Character—JONES .. $1.2; 


Devoted to the discussion of the best ways of 
sound character through school 


attaining disci- 


pline. 


Fine and Industrial Arts in El- 
ementary Schools— 
SARGENT 
Detailed suggestions to assist those whose regu- 
lar work includes instructions in the arts and to 
aid special teachers. 


eee oe 75 cents 


Civics and Health— 


PE.25 


physical 


ALLEN— Illustrated 
Tuberculosis, adenoids, 
examination for working papers, hygiene of the 
mind—every vital topic relating to the common 
health is here discussed by one whose experience 


clean milk, 


‘and knowledge give conviction to his words. 











BOSTON NEW YORK 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Publishers 


CHICAGO LONDON 
COLUMBUS * SAN FRANCISCO : 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS 





Just Published 





COLUMBIA 


By FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL, Dean of Columbia 
College. Being the first volume in the AMERICAN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SERIES. 

A book about Columbia University, giving its history, 
describing its equipment as it exists to-day, how it is gov- 
erned, its various departments, facilities for graduate 
study, the teaching staff—past and present—students and 
student life, and how the academic year is spent. Contains 
10 beautiful half-tone illustrations. Green cloth, deco- 
rated cover, 8vo. Gilt top. 296 pages. $1.50 net. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
CURRENT ENGLISH 


Adapted by H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER from 
The Oxford English Dictionary. Large Crown §8vo, 
Cloth, $1.00; Thin Paper Edition, Cloth, Indexed, $2.00; 

Half Morocco, Indexed, $2.50; Alaska Seal, Limp, 

Leather Lined, Indexed, $3.50. 

“Upon the whole, the ‘Concise Dictionary’ may justly be 
described as a miracle of condensed scholarship, and the 
most satisfactory and practical of its kind in the language.” 

N. Y. Buvening Sun. 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS 


A Superb Edition of the World’s Best Books in Pocket Size. 

Over 1,500,000 copies have been sold. Size 6x4 in. 194 
titles now ready. Thin paper edition in Cloth and Red 
Venetian Morocco. Cloth, 80e. net. Leather, 50e, net. Send 


for complete list showing new titles. 
Send for new Catalogue. 





New Volumes of 


STANDARD OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Cloth, 12mo. Bound in cloth, gilt lettered on side 
and back 


Each volume contains a photogravure portrait of the author. 
UNRIVALLED IN QUALITY AND PRICB. 


PER VOLUME, 50c. NET 


BLAKE, WILLIAM. The Poetical Works, includ- 
ing several poems hitherto unpublished. Edited 
by JOHN SAMPSON. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. Two volumes (one of 
Historical and one of Literary Essays). (On Oxford 
India paper in one volume. Cloth, $2.00 net.) 


MORRIS, WILLIAM. Prose and Poetry. 
NEWMAN. Apologia pro sua vita. 


=" DANTE GABRIEL. Poems and Trans- 
ations. 


A CENTURY OF PARODY AND IMITATION. 
Edited by W. JERROLD and R. M. LEONARD. 


57 TITLES IN THE SERIES 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 





Oxford University Press American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York 











THE OPEN COURT 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Devoted to the Science of Religion, 
the Religion of Science, and the Exz- 
tension of the Religious Parliament 





A MAGAZINE OF LETTERS 
idea. | POET LORE is the oldest and largest review in the English language 


POET LORE 


Title Registered as a Trade Mark 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Among the contents of the May 
number are the following:— 
A QUOHELETH OF THE FAR 
EAST. By Herbert H. Gowen. 
GOETHE THE FORGER OF HIS 

DESTINY. By Paul Carus. 

A QUOHELETH OF OLD MEXI- 
CO. Fragments of a Poem on the 
“Transitoriness of Human Af- 
fairs.” By John W. Goetz. 

THE BUDDHIST ORIGIN OF 
LUKE'S PENITENT THIEF. By 
Albert J. Edmunds. 

A BRIEF EXPOSITION OF FREE- 
MASONRY. By Paul Carus. 

THE WORLD'S DEBT TO EGYPT. 
By G. H. Richardson. 

THE LESSON OF AN ANCIENT 
TOMBSTONE. QUOHELETH TO- 
DAY A Poem by Warwick 
James Price. 


devoted to poetry and drama. In its pages appears the best work of the world’s 
greatest writers, and for twenty-five years it has been an active pioneer in 
promoting an interest in international letters. It draws from all langu 
French, German, Norwegian, Italian, Spanish, Icelandic, Russian, Irish, Bohe- 
mian, Dutch, Danish, Japanese, Hindu, and English. 

POET LORE introduced Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Sudermann, Schnitzler, 
D’Annunzio, Gorki, Andreyev, Bjérnson and Synge to the American public. 

POET LORE contains in each number a complete and careful translation of 
some foreign dramatic masterpiece, besides A ONE-ACT AMERICAN PLAY. 
The best of the plays given at the Toy Theatre in Boston will be printed. 
Among these are The Wings, by Josephine Preston Peabody, and A Legend 
of Saint Nicholas, by Beulah Marie Dix. 

POET LORE publishes much original poetry and translated verse by the 
foremost writers, and a wealth of critical articles on many literatures. 

POET LORE’S BOOK CLUB will save you money on all your books. 

What a charming publication is POET LORE. The mere weep Fs of. by 
is a perfection which half inclines me to send to it an unpublished 
Thompson's for the joy of seeing it so well produced. —Wilfred Meynell 

It is a most excellent indication of the genuine love of high literature that 
the editors have been able to bring together so many distinct contributions of 
a suggestive and critical character. There is a freshness about tie work whic 


is imspiriting, and the siudy is of that which is worth while, not the tiresome 

praise of the second rate. —Atlantic Monthly. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

POET LORE is 85.00 a year. To you, as a reader of The Nation, we will 


send it for 4 mensin for $1.00—and when you become a regular subscriber 
we will credit oS payeens eon your subscriptioe—which means you will 


~ "POET LORE, BOSTON 
IMPERIAL GERMANY 


NOW READY 
THE STORY OF ITS DEVELOPMENT. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
FOR 1913 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 


A copy of this May number 
will pe sent to any reader of 
THE NATION on receipt of 
10 cents. 


The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


Firet American Edition. 
BMdited with Introduction, arguments 
each canto, and footnotes by Professor hg 
H. Grandgent, of Harvard University. 
Cloth, 886 pages. Price, $2.26. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“¢ Books like these at their prices arela)kindness to‘the public.’’ 


CROWELL’S ASTOR POETS 


A This edition is especially adaptedfffor}{theJfschoolroom, the library,{and the home. The 
volumes are not too fine to handle, but will be found well printed and neatlygbound. In nearly all 
instances biographical introductions, complete notes and indices are included,j together with a 
frontispiece portrait of the author. Cloth, 12mo, per vol. $0.60. 


















Arnold (Matthew). (Complete. ) | Kipling. (With Introduction.) 

Beauties of Shakespeare. Dopp. | Lady of the Lake. (With notes.) 

Best American Poems. (How arp.) Latin Poets. (Do ce.) 

Best English Poems. (Gowans.) Lay of the Last Minstrel. Scorr. 
Browning (Mrrs.). (Complete. ) Light of Asia. ARNOLD. 

Browning (Robert). (Select., with notes.) Longfellow. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Bryant. ( Biographical Introduction.) Lowell. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Burns. (Complete. ) Lucile. Merepiru. 


Byron. (With notes. y. 
i Book of Poetry. Bates. Meredith (Owen). 
(Notes by Hill.) Milton. (Masson’s Text.) 


Canterbury Tales. CHaucer. (Introduction by | Meore. (Complete, with notes.) 









A Se 


























Lounsbury. ) _ Morris ( ). (CoLweLt.) 
Cary. (Introduction by K. L. Bates.) Mulock (Miss). 
Chaucer. (Lounspury and SKEat.) Odyssey. (Porr.) 
Christian Year. KEsce. Paradise Lost. (Introduction. ) 
Clough. (Biographical Introduction.) | Percy’s Reliques. (Complete.) 
Coleridge. (With Memoir.) _ Persian Poets. (Do ez.) 

of Miles Standish. (Introduction by | Poe. (Introduction by Kent.) 

Richard Burton.) | Poetry of Flowers. 
Cowper. (Complete.) Pope. (Memoir and notes.) 
Dante. (Cary Text, with notes by Kuhns.) Procter. (Introduction by Dickens.) 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. \V Axrv. Red Letter Poems. 
Dryden. (With Memoir.) | Ring and the Book. (With notes.) 
Eliot (George). (Complete. ) Rossetti (Dante G.). (Complete. ) 
Emerson. (Biographical Introduction.) | Rubaiyat. = (FirzGceracp.) 
Epic of Hades. Morais. Schiller. (LyrtrTon.) 
Evangeline. LONGFELLOW. | Seott. (Complete, with notes.) 
Faerie Queene. Spenser. (Intro. by Trent.) Shakespeare’s Poems. (\VyNDHAM.) 
Faust. (HeEpcE and Swanwick.) Shakespeare. (2 vols.) (Globe Text.) 
Favorite Poems. Shelley. (Dowden Text.) 
Goethe’s Poems. Songs from the Dramatists. (Matrurws.) 
Golden Treasury. PALGRAve. Southey. (With Memoir.) 
Goldsmith. (With Introduction.) Spenser. (Complete.) 
Greek Poets. ( Doe.) Stevenson. (Introduction by Trent.) 
Hemans. (With Memoir.) Swinburne. (Introduction by Stoddard. ) 
Herbert’s Poems. Swinburne’s Dramas. (Edited by Beatty.) 
Hiawatha. (With notes.) Tales of a Wayside Inn. Loncrettow. 
Holmes. (Biographical Introduction.) | Taylor (Bayard). (Introduction by Smyth.) 
Hood. Tennyson. (Introduction by Parsons.) 

(Victor). Thackeray's Ballads. (Intro. by Trent.) 

I of the King. ( Parsons.) Thomson. 
Iliad. ( Pore.) Virgil. (Conrncrton.) 
In Memoriam. ( Parsons.) Whitman (Walt). (Intro. by John Burroughs. ) 
Ingoldsby Legends. (Complete. ) Whittier. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Jean Ingelow. (Complete. ) Wilde (Oscar) (Introduction by Dole.) 
Keats. (Forman’s Text.) | Wordsworth. (Complete.) 





“An edition that will be found satisfactory on all points.”—Los Angeles Herald. 
“Not to be excelled.” —School Journal. 

“Will meet the wants of every lover of the poets.” —Brooklyn Datly Eagle. 

“Is highly recommended to students.”—Poet Lore. 









For sale by all dealers. Send for sample volume. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences (Economics, History, ay ee eummian,” ee. 
Political Science and Sociology). Volume 3, No. 1, March, A one-volume history of the 


' . > T ; inol ” United States that is different. 
ol4: ants ey of the General Property Tax in Illinois A vevid, Vigareus anceumt of re 
, J 


sults, not of processes, explaining 
Studies in Language and Literature. Volume 1, No.1, March, the meaning of the facts of national 
1914: “A Study of the Dialect of Aurland, 


Norway.” By |] development. 
GEORGE T. FLOM. ; ; 


The life story of the American na- 
Illinois Biological Monographs. Volume 1, No. 1, March, 1914: 


tion—the epic of American nation- 
ality—dramatic, truthful, patriotic. 
“A Revision of the Cestode Family Proteocephalidae.” By 
GEORGE R. LaRUE. 


Svo. 413 pp. $2. 00" net, postage 12 cents. 
Each series published quarterly, at $3.00 per year 








Three Notable Issues 
on The Century Co.’s Lists 


The Rise ot 


the American People 
By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D., 








French Civilization 


in the Nineteenth Century 
By Prof. A. L. Goérard. 
Author of ‘‘French Prophets of Yesterday."’ 
A finely comprehensive and philo- 
sophical survey of nineteenth-cen- 
tury France—political, social, and 
intellectual. A brilliant and enter- 
taining picture of contemporary 
France. 
— |] Svo., 312 pp. $3.00 net, 


| aia | | Beaumont, the Dramatist 


MERRILL’S GERMAN TEXTS | | -228"tee=" 


—— 4 of the English wy.) 9 and Liter. 
Edited for use in accordance with the direct method 


ature, University of fornia. 

An entertaining and authoritative 

biography of the most poetic of 

Shakspere’s contemporaries in the 

drama—the final word in the Beau- 
The recent issues in the series of Merrill’s German Texts 
are planned to help in the direct acquisition of a reading and 
speaking knowledge of German. Accompanying each text are 

questions in German, exercises for grammatical drill, and 

theme subjects, which give varied practice in the use of Ger- 


mont-Fletcher controversy. 
$2.00 net, postage 12 cents. 
man by the pupil. The notes and exercises are written partly 
in German. 


At your bookseller’s. Published by 
A complete descriptive catalogue will be sent on request. 





ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
THE REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA, ILLINOIS 

















postage 12 cents. 























THE CENTURY CO. 








Che Lake English Series 


NEWCOMER - ANDREWS’ 


Twelve Centuries of English 
Poetry and Prose 


768 pages. $1.75 
An extensive anthology. 5 


SYPHERD’S 
Handbook of English for 
Engineers 


314 pages. 








CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
432 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Publishers of School and College Textbooks 


- |i] Cloth. 





























Adventurings in 
the Psychical 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
Author of ‘Scientific Mental Healing,’’ ete, 

A comprehensive review of results 
of modern and psychical research 
in the realm of the abnormal and 
the supernormal. Mr. Bruce has 
long been a student of the psychical, 














Leather. $1.50 





and his examples are gathered from 
a vast variety of sources, while his 
explanations are based on the latest 
scientific data. 


318 Pages. 


BOSTON 


COMMONWEALTH \ 


100 yards trom Massachs tts A 


The Distinctive Boston Bouse Hf 


Cloth. $1.85 net. 





LITTLE , BROWN & CO., Publishers,Boston 














\ hotel« ecially att e to tho 
“ demand the best and prefer a 





e like atmosphere 
Single rooma from #2 Combined | 
sitting room, bedroom and bathroom Ti 
from 84, Self contained suites 
Some globe trotters have been g008 BY GEORGE FREDERI KUNZ. 
enough to call the Puritan one « ; With numerous plates in our and double-tone 
most inviting holels in the world Svo. Oloth, Bowed, 


Ite vetrated booklet with gu de 
vicinity on (he aver of your « 





N. A. COSTELLO, Manager 
: — ; and Royal Jewels. 


| J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | || 


The Curious Lore of Precious Stones 


and Divination. On Crystal Gazing, B rth Stones 














Afpractical course for tech- 
nical students, also valuable, 
as its name suggests, for 
reference use. 








Correspondence invited in ¥ 
regard to these or other * 
books on our list. 
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ONE OF THE GIANTS. 

Is it true, then, that Ulphilas did not 
translate the Bible into Gothic, after 
all, and that our fragments of that ver- 
sion are not a sacred and hoary monu- 
ment of Teutonic speech from the fourth 
century, as we had supposed, but come 
from a later age and are contaminated 
with a mass of Romance words? Do 
not, we beg of you, gentle reader, dis- 
incline your ears to this question as to 
a piece of frivolous pedantry; nor ex- 
claim in the pride of your ignorance: 
What’s Ulphilas to me, or I to Ulphilas? 
Tears have drowned the schools for 
Ulphilas; and with horrid speech he 
hath made mad the guilty and appalled 
the free. It is not unlikely that you 
yourself, though unwittingly, bear some 
mark of that devastation in your soul. 

There was a time, not so long ago, 
when it was held that no man was prop- 
erly fitted to go out from the university 
as a teacher of English composition and 
literature without a 
schaftliche drill in Germanic philology. 
This tyranny of the philologue was 
confirmed by the Teuton- 
ism that swept 
from Germany, and set students of 
English to minimizing the classical 
and renaissance element in our litera- 
ture, while they buried themselves in 
mediwval Germanic sources. And at the 
very heart of this mingled Chauvinism 
and pseudo-science loomed the tremen- 
dous figure of Bishop Ulphilas, who was, 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica still 


streng wissen 


zeal for 
over our colleges 


says of him, “the apostle of Christian- 
ity to the Gothic race, and, through his 
translation of the Scriptures into Goth- 
ic, the father of Teutonic literature.” 
What though the whole of Gothic litera- 
ture, as we have it, consists of a few 
books of the Bible and some tatters of 
legal phrases and calendars? Here was 
the mighty beginning, and here the 
scholar should start, ab Jove summo. 
What though Gothic was as difficult as 
it was remote, and its pursuit meant 
time taken from an already overcrowd- 
ed curriculum? No teacher could prop- 
erly drill the young in writing the mix- 
ed language of Dryden and Johnson, 
unless he had once purified his tongue 
at the uncontaminated wells of Ulphilas. 
The havoc wrought by this monster 
among tender, long-haired graduate stu- 
dents was awful; and they, in revenge, 
if ever they were licensed to teach, took 
reprisals on the poor schoolboy. So 
Bunyan saw in his “dream, that at the 
end of this Course lay blood, bones, 
ashes, and mangled bodies of men, even 
of Students that had gone this way for- 
merly: And while he was musing what 
should be the reason, he espied a little 
before him a Cave, where two Giants, 
Beowulf and Ulphilas, dwelt in old time 
by whose Power and Tyranny the Men 
whose bones, blood, ashes, &c., lay there, 
were cruelly put to examination.” 

That was all some time ago, and even 
80, as the initiated will understand, we) 
use the worthy old Bishop only as| 
scapegoat for a whole vicious system. 


We are almost sorry to learn from Pro-| 





| ceased to do so. 


fessor Wiener, whose theory we print 


in other columns, that Ulphilas never 
really translated the Bible into Gothic at 
all, and that the book itself is in a debas 
ed Teutonic. There is something discon 
certing in the thought that the tongues 
of these forebears of Grimm and Ver 
ner were so early corrupted by Low 
And for 


ruffle it 


Latin. Mediwvalism itself 


which used to so proudly in 


our universities, we may soon come to 
feel a kind 


received 


of pity. That giant has 


some rude brushes of late, 
and his enemies say he is growing “so 
and stiff in 


can now do little more than sit in his 


crazy, his joints, that he 


Cave’s mouth, grinning at Students as 


they go by, and biting his nails, be 
cause he cannot come at them.” . In 
its educational issue last year the 


Nation printed what it regarded as a 
flattering character sketch of a great 
teacher of English, in which, however 
the writer ventured gently to upbraid 
the master for compelling all candi 
dates for the doctorial degree in Mod 
ern Languages to pass through a num 
ber of courses of no conceivable value to 
them as cultivated men or future peda 


gogues. It has come to our ears that 


|the article was not taken kindly by cer 


tain colleagues of the master, who pro 
test that if medi#valism ever dominated 
their department of English, it has long 
Ulphilas is no bishop 
to them! Well, we thank the gentle 


men for the correction, and have no 


|doubt that their statistics are true. And 


yet are they quite the whole truth? Is 
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there nothing left to be done in the 
way of penance and reform? 


At a public meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, held in this city 
in December of 1910, the late E. M. 
Shepard, eminent as a legal scholar and 
statesman, called upon the teachers there 
assembled “to uphold the lofty standard 
embodied in a study of the humanities, 
to make the cause of the classics one 
with that of modern literatures, and to 
lead young men to see in life more than 
that which will lead to the accumulation 
of wealth in an age absorbed in the pur- 
suit of riches.” How much has the Eng: 
lish department of which we speak—or 
that in any other of our great universi- 
ties—done to forward this noble ideal? 
The pressing need of English instruc- 
tion is to make its cause one with the 
classics, not only for the sake of the 
languishing classics, but quite as much 
for its own sake. Such a union would 
be profoundly fructifying and would at 
the same time put an end to a vast deal 
What has the English de- 
The 


instructors will say that they are heart- 


of rubbish. 
partment done to help this union? 


ily in favor of such a programme, but 
what have they done? Are they ready 
to give up a single one of their remain- 
ing requirements in philology and me- 
diwvalism so as to allow the English stu- 
dent time to do a small amount of work 
in the classics? No; when it comes to 
the test they will tell you that after 
all it is not right that the future teach- 
er of English should leave the univer- 
the 
sources of his language—by which they 


mean Ulphilas and the other Giant grin- 


sity without being grounded in 


ning at the gate. And as a matter of 
fact, though this may be another ques- 
tion, a deal of medi@valism has got into 
the 


which 


courses in Elizabethan literature 

are sometimes pointed to with 

pride as proofs of a repentant spirit. 
The with 


philology or mediwvalism in themselves. 


Nation has no quarrel 
All branches of knowledge are honorable 
pursuits their and 
these particular studies may be nobly 
rewarding to the special investigator. 


Above all, we would ourselves protest 


in proper place, 


against any change In the curriculum 
which should relax its discipline in fa- 
vor of a flabby dilettanteism. But we 
are not convinced that graduate in- 
struction in Bnglish has yet entirely 


turned to the path of duty and honor. 
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Philological Fallacies 


ONE IN ROMANCE, ANOTHER IN 
GERMANIC. 


There is a little animal in south- 
eastern Asia and in Australia by the 
name of philander. The Century Dis- 
tionary gives for it the etymon ¢i\avdpos 
“lover of men,” without entering into 
the reason for the philanthropic atti- 
tude of this bandicoot. The Oxford Dic- 
tionary, quoting Morris, “Austral Eng.,” 
is more specific, for it says: “From the 
name of Philander de Bruyn, who saw 
in 1711 in the garden of the Dutch 
Governor of Batavia the species named 
after him, being the first member known 
to Europeans.” This circumstantial de- 
scription suffers from two slight errors. 
In the first place, the discoverer of the 
animal was named Cornelius, not 
Philander, de Bruyn, and, secondly, this 
Cornelius de Bruyn distinctly says that 
the Malay name of the animal was 
pelandok, 

This philander type of etymology 
arises from two fundamental errors. 
The first consists in finding phonetical- 
ly correct predecessors without any ref- 
erence to the facts. Ph can only cor- 
respond to Greek ¢, ergo, the word is 
Greek, and, by applying the same philo- 
logical acumen that my Irssh janitor 
uged when he called my radiator a 
“ready heater,” philander is forth 
with derived from @i\avipos. The second 
error, even more serious than the first, 
arises from that blind veneration of au- 
thority to which philologists are addict 
ed more than any other class of mor- 
tals. The Oxford Dictionary quotes Mor- 
ris; Morris, in all probability, had an 
authority before him, and all the future 
dictionaries will quote the Oxford. Dic- 
tionary, all unaware of the fact that 
they are only compounding a spiritual 
felony. The execrable puns which in 
etymology pass for philological wisdom 
would fill a stout volume, but I will 
confine myself here to exposing two 
philological fallacies, one in Romance, 
the other in Germanic, both of them in 
fundamentals. 

The student of Old French is from 
the start impressed with the importance 
of the “Reichenauer Glosses,” which all 
the authorities, quoting one another, 
place with Foerster not later than in 
the eighth century. Foerster gives them 
the front position in his “Altfranzési- 
ches Uebungsbuch,” and has written a 
long series of articles on them. My 
historical investigation of the French 
verb aller showed me that it could not 
possibly have been known in France be- 
fore the ninth century, while in reality, 
except for the “Reichenauer Glosses,” it 
was not recorded before the eleventh. 
Philologists have accepted Foerster’s 
dictum as final, and have only exerted 





their ingenuity in manipulating pho- 
netic laws and inventing hypothetical, 
starred forms in order to explain the 
eighth-century aller. The results of their 
labors are classified in Kérting’s “Ety- 
mological Dictionary” in twenty-eight 
groups of theories, and the literature 
on this word alone would make up a 
good-sized seminar library. 

When my first article appeared in 
the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie, 1 was forthwith accused by 
one of America’s foremost Romance 
scholars of being’ ignorant of the 
great authority, Foerster, and _ the 
“Reichenauer Glosses.” I then made a 
study of both, and in a second article 
in the same periodical showed the ab- 
surdity of all the aller glosses in the 
“Reichenauer Glosses.” My conclusions 
may be accepted or rejected—that is 
something I am not interested in here— 
but the bit of philological perversity 
which my study revealed must interest 
all who are brought up in the philander 
schoel of philology. After the French 
Reader had gone through two editions, 
Foerster, apparently, had some doubts 
about the correctness of his views and 
submitted the manuscript of the 
“Reichenauer Glosses” to two expert pa- 
leographers, who declared it to be of the 
tenth century and, possibly, even later. 
The third and fourth editions of the 
Reader still bring the “Reichenauer 
Glosses” on the first page, preceded by 
the words “eighth century, destroyed by 
dampness, the writing barely legible,” 
and to a note in the back of the book 
is relegated the observation: “The age 
of the manuscript is variously 
estimated as of the eighth to tenth cen- 
tury. I had placed it in the eighth 
century by relying on the open g, but 
this, like other peculiarities, was imi- 
tated by archaizing scribes until the 
tenth century.” I doubt whether one 
student in ten has ever seen this note, 
and, if he has, he is at once cowed by 
Foerster’s authority, who still discusses 
the “Reichenauer Glosses” in articles as 
a work of the eighth century. Suppose 
he is right as to its provenience at that 
time, but how can one in any particular 
case rely upon the authenticity of a 
form, when scribe after scribe has med- 
dled with it? In fact, I have shown 
that, to say the least, the aller glosses 
are totally untrustworthy, for the two 
distinct parts of the glosses flatly con- 
tradict each other. 


A far more serious fallacy is the Goth- 
ic question. Philologist after philologist, 
and student after student with them, 
has repeated the sacrosanct phrase, “the 
Gothic Bible, written by Ulphilas in the 
fourth century, is the oldest extant doc- 
ument of a Germanic language,” and 
has learned to manipulate all his pho- 
netic laws on the basis of this venerable 
tongue. I confess that I, too, was held 
under the spell of this fallacy, until my 
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historical investigation of the so-called 
“dark ages” revealed to me a mass of 
Provencal words in Gothic, to which 
lately I have also added a Spanish and 
an Arabic word. Here was a pretty 
mess, indeed—UIphilas’s language of the 
fourth century containing words that 
did not exist before the eighth! Again 
it was necessary to subject the authori- 
ties to revision. Here is what I found: 


Auxentius, the disciple of Ulphilas, 
said that Ulphilas had written a num- 
ber of tracts in Gothic. It is very strange 
that, if Ulphilas really translated the 
Bible, Auxentius should not have said 
a word about it. Philostorgius, writing 
more than fifty years later, spoke of the 
invention of the Gothic alphabet by 
Ulphilas and the translation of the Bible 
by him, with the omission of the Books 
of the Kings, in order not to make his 
people too war-like. As the first state- 
ment is false, Ulphilas not having in- 
vented an alphabet, and as the refer- 
ence to the omission of the Books of the 
Kings is obviously apocryphal, there is 
not much left on which to build any- 
thing. All the later authorities, up to 
Isidor of Seville, quote a previous au- 
thority, and nothing new is gained. 


According to Kauffmann, in the nine- 
ties of the last century, we have the 
Gothic Bible preserved in sixth-century 
Italian manuscripts, but the translation 
is based chiefly on fourth-century Greek 
originals. Let us suppose that it is 
quite true that Ulphilas translated the 
Bible in the fourth century, and that 
the manuscripts are of the sixth cen- 
tury. In these two hundred years the 
Goths had conquered Rome, had formed 
kingdoms in Italy, southern France, and 
Spain, had changed their barbaric life 
to one of civilization, had learned the 
Latin tongue, and Theodoric and Euric 
and others had written laws for the 
Goths in Latin. In these two hundred 
years a change had taken place far more 
significant than what had happened in 
England from the year 1050 to 1250, 
when the language was totally chang- 
ed, and yet the Goths are still supposed 
to read the Bible that Ulphilas wrote 
for them. We know of no such phe- 
nomenon in history, and the case would 
be unique, indeed. It is impossible in 
this short essay to give an adequate ac- 
count of the results of my discovery, 
but I will take one group of words, and, 
treating them historiologically, not phil- 
ologically, will show that Ulphilas could 
not have used them, even though they 
began to form in his day. 

In the fourth and fifth centuries the 
Roman Emperors granted indulgencies 
against public debts under the name of 
indulgentia debitorum, and in regard to 
petty crimes, indulgentia criminum. For 
the first the edicts run from 363 to 436, 
for the second from 322 to 410. The 
remission of fines in case of petty 
crimes, beginning with the year 367, 





was promulgated on Easter Day. Thus 
Baster became equivalent with “day of 
indulgences.” The Frankish formule 
frequently use induigere in the sense 
“forgive,” but it is only in 571 that 
dulgere, “to remit,” occurs in the Edict 
of Chilperic on Frankish territory, after 
which it is several times recorded in 
Karolingian documents. From this 
dulgere, dultum are then derived Gothic 
duiths “(Easter) holiday”; dulthjan, “to 
celebrate”; Old High German tult, duit, 
“festivity”; ostertuldi, “Easter”; tuld- 
jan, “to celebrate,” and, as the indul- 
gentiea included debts and petty crimes, 
we have Gothic dulgs, “debt”; Old Slavic 
dlugu, “debt”; Old Irish dliged, “law, 
right, obligation”; dligim, “I owe, have 
a right”; Old High German tolg, tolc, 
Old Frisian dolg, Anglo-Saxon dolg, 
doth, “wound” (such as does not cause 
death, for then it would become “homi- 
cidium,” and would not have been in- 
cluded in the indulgence). From this 
Old High German tolg, toic comes an 
enormous class of words in Slavic rep- 
resented by the root tolk, “to beat, 
strike, thrash”; and from Polish tloka, 
“voluntary work with dancing and eat- 
ing”; Lettish talka, “an evening enter- 
tainment for the workers,” we get Old 
Norse tolka, “interpreter,” and finally 
from this English talk. It is obvious 
that the idea from which all these words 
were evolved was only formed at the 
end of the fourth century, after 367, and 
that these words spread in all direc- 
tions from France. The chances that 
Ulphilas knew these words are very 
slim indeed. 

At just about the same time, that is, 
at the end of the fourth century, culca, 
culta, sculca, sculta arise to designate 
the idea “scout.” Vegetius calls it a 
new word, and the Notitia dignitatum 
gives, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, exculcator, excultator, exculeator 
for “scout,” and specifically mentions 
the scouts as British, that is, Welshmen. 
Now, the Welsh word for “sentinel” is 
gwyliadur, from gwyliaw, “to watch, be 
vigilant, look out,” from Latin vigilia, 
“night watch.” TheCornish forms, golyas, 
colyas, gologhas, “to watch, keep 
awake,” show that the Low Latin col- 
locare, which ultimately produces 
French coucher, “to ie down,” is merely 
a literary recollection, the real root be- 
ing vigilia, which, through the Welsh, 
has come back to give the idea of 
“scout” from Spain to Tibet; for cuica, 
sculca, in one form or other, is found in 
all the European languages and in Turk- 
ish and Tartar. 


The significance of this group of 
words in the form sculta lies in the fact 
that debts in the early Middle Ages 
could not be collected and crimes pun- 
ished without a previous distress by a 
sculta lying at the door of the debtor or 
criminal for a period of days. These 





so-called Germanic laws, that also form 





the basis of the Irish Breton laws, are 
derived from the solis collocare of the 
Salic law, and these are based on the 
Roman law of 382, “reos sane accipiat 
custodia et exrcubiis sollertibus vigilan- 
ter obseruet,”’ which is more nearly like 
the Frankish rendered in another law 
as “sollicitis obseruet excubiis,” where 
for sollicitis exrcubiis we get in a letter 
of Gregory the Great “scuicas sollicite 
requirere,” which by frightful corrup- 
tion has produced the Merovingian sol- 
satire and solem collocare, “to punish a 
criminal, or collect a debt, by distress.” 
The inclusion of debts in the action by 
distress was actuated by another Roman 
law which cautioned the bailiff that in 
ease of a false arrest for debt he was 
liable to pay a double amount as a fine. 

If sculca has ultimately produced Eng- 
lish skulk, and sculta has led to scout, 
this latter sculta has also given Old High 
German gasculdan, “to be punished,” 
sculdan, “to condemn,” hence Gothic 
skuldo, “debt,” and by a back formation 
we get Gothic skula, “to owe, to be oblig 
ed to, to be about to,” leading to Eng 
lish shall. The Anglo-Saxon has not 
only scyld, “sin, crime, guilt,”” but also, 
from Welsh gwyliat, the other word, 
gylt, “crime, sin, fault, debt, guilt.” 
There is a bare possibility that the 
words in Gothic may have been formed 
during Ulphilas’s lifetime, but that he 
should have used them is extremely 
doubtful, because the law on which the 
whole procedure is based was only pro- 
mulgated in 382, one year before his 
death, and sculta, tentatively occurring 
about 375, does not take definite shape 
until much later. 

We have two genuine documents of 
the sixth century in which Gothic sen- 
tences occur in the subscription. Here 
a number of men, who would style 
themselves in Latin as clericus, call 
themselves spodeus, from the Greek 
crovéaios, Which then had the meaning of 
“scholar.” In the Gothic Bible this 
Greek spodeus occurs in the very cor 
rupt form siponeis, which Ulphilas eould 
never have perpetrated. Some time had 
to pass since the presence of the Goths 
at Ravenna in the sixth century, for 
this spodeus to turn into siponeis, even 
as platea, “street,” has turned into 
plapja. Obviously, the end of the eighth 
century is nearer the date sought than 
any other, because we know that a large 
number of Goths at that time were in 
vited to settle in Southern France, 
where they occupied a region known as 
Gothia, and where people lived by the 
Gothic law as late as the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

In a series of volumes which I am 
preparing for the press I shall give all 
the critical apparatus and a large num- 
ber of references not mentioned here. 
Meanwhile, Gothic will continue to be 
regarded as a sacred tongue. 

Leo WIENner. 
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The Philosophical Society 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 27. 


The sessions of the annual general 
meeting of the Society were held dur- 
ing the three days ending April 25. The 
president, Dr. W. W. Keen, made the! 
address of welcome, and with Vice- 
Presidents E. C. Pickering, of Harvard; 
WwW. B. of Princeton, and A. A. | 
Michelson, of Chicago, presided at the| 
various meetings. The programme was| 
of a high order of excellence and cover-| 
ed a wide range of subjects in science 
and in the humanities. 

Some new aspects and methods in the 
mechanism of the heart-beat were pre-| 
sented by Dr. A. E. Cohn, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute. The methods consist 
of the study of a series of photographic 
curves produced by fluctuating electric 
currents generated by cardiac actions. 
The validity of such electro-cardiograms, 
as the records are called, has been fully 
established, and as far as man is con- 
cerned, the record of an individual can 
be recognized over long periods of time 
as peculiarly his own. This individual- 
ity of records applies not only to nor- 
mal, but also to abnormal, conditions. 

Dr. W. P. Bridgman, of Harvard, de- 
scribed a most remarkable series of ex- 
periments on the effects of high pres- 
sures on the solid and liquid states of 
various substances, especially of water. 
The pressures used were in some cases 
20,000 to 40,000 kilograms per square 
centimetre, which means fifteen to twen- 
ty times that produced in modern artil- 
lery. This is most remarkable when 
one considers that the pressure is en- 
tirely static and continued, and not the 
result of an explosion. The author has 
produced no less than five kinds of ice 
at various temperatures, some far higher 
than that of ordinary ice. Most of the 
effects described are reversible, but it 
was found that an irreversible reaction 
occurs when yellow phosphorus is sub- 
jected to a pressure of 12,000 kilograms 
per square centimetre at a temperature 
of 200 degrees centigrade, the result 
being a modification in appearance to 
that of graphite, which is 15 per cent. 
more dense than the densest red phos- 
phorus. 

Some important results in theoretical 
physics were described by Prof. R. A. 
Millikan, of Chicago, who briefly out- 
lined some results of his own work in 
tests of the so-called “quantum theory” 
of electromagnetic radiation. 

A theory of gravitation was proposed 
and discussed by Dr. Charles F. Brush, 
of Cleveland, who argued that all gravi- 
tational forces are due to “intrinsic 
energy of the ether,” and that the 
“transmission of gravitation cannot be 
instantaneous.” 
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Dr. William Duane, of the Can 
Commission at Harvard, described ahd 
discussed some new experimental tech- 
nique which is being tried to determine 
the true therapeutic action of radio 
active substances on both healthy and 
diseased tissues. The author dwelt par- 
ticularly on the results obtained by in- 
jecting concentrated radioactive solu- 
tions directly into the tissues. It was 
stated that if the injection is made 
either into the tumor, or into the veins 
of a mouse having a tumor, there is a 
decided destruction of the tumor cells. 

A critical analysis of the circum- 
stances that have made the United 
States an important factor in world poli- 
tics was presented by Dr. L. S. Rowe, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, who 
discussed the lack of adjustment be- 
tween the international position of the 
United States and the national thought 
of the American people. The country 
has advanced to the rank of a world 
Power, but the standards of public opin- 
ion, with reference to international af- 
fairs, have failed to make a correspond- 
ing advance. It was stated that we are 
at present witnessing one of the most 
serious consequences of this lack of ad- 
justment, which is affecting the inter- 
national position and influence of the 
United States to a degree which cannot 
help but arouse the grave concern of 
every thoughtful and patriotic citizen. 
The culminating point of a series of in- 
stances was reached in the provision of 
the Panama Canal Act exempting Amer- 
ican coastwise shipping from the pay- 
ment of Canal tolls. Fortunately for 
the good name of our country, the Pres- 
ident, in his address of March 5 to the 
Congress of the United States, sounded 
a note which served to impress upon 
the nation the sacredness of treaty obli- 
gations. The magnitude of the Presi- 
dent’s service goes far beyond the vin- 
dication of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
These words, and the determination 
back of them, place our international 
relations on a distinctly higher plane, 
and if properly supported by public 
opinion, will do much towards regaining 
for us the enviable position which we 
once oceupied. 

The Saturday afternoon session was 
devoted to a special symposium on the 
Physics and Chemistry of Protoplasm, 
in which Prof. E. T. Reichert, of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. E, G. 
Conklin, of Princeton; Prof. H. M. 
jvans, of Johns Hopkins; Dr. G. L. Kite, 
of the Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, 
and Prof. L. J. Henderson, of Harvard, 
took part. 

On Friday evening a reception was 
held at the hall of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, when Prof. A. L. 
Day, of the Carnegie Institution, gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Some Ob- 
servations of the Volcano Kilauea in Ac- 
tion.” Argtuur W. Goovsrrep. 


The Honor System 


HONESTY BY PURCHASE. 


The worth of the so-called “honor 
system” must be judged in the light of 
the motives that impel students to cheat, 
and of the effectiveness of the system in 
opposing those motives. 'The main in- 
centives are fortunately unmistakable: 
the fear of disgrace, the fear of work, 
the tedium of review, the aversion to the 
loss of a place in the institution, a 
class, or a degree. The psychology of 
the act is simple. The bluff young ath- 
lete, the disdainful young man of fash- 
ion, impatient from the start with the 
folly which annexes to an otherwise in- 
viting life the pedantic impertinence of 
a curriculum, faces the prospect of dou- 
ble work in the same unprofitable sub- 
ject with a curt and peremptory, “No, 
sir.” The distracted young girl, in 
whom mental weakness and nervous ex- 
citability intensify each other, views the 
possibility of the resumption of the 
dreaded calculus or Old English with a 
shuddering “Impossible” — Infandum 
e jubes renovare dolorem.  Cir- 
cumstance and example conspire, and 
the thought leaps into deed with a 
swiftness which amazes the perpetrator. 
The deceit is only the crest or culmina- 
tion of lazy and parasitic habits; the 
addiction to scant weight and short mea- 
sure; the eagerness to get much for lit- 
tle, passing by easy transitions into the | 
willingness to get something for noth- 
ing, which sap the marrow and drain 
the vitality of our spineless academic 
life. 

I, 

The honor system does not grapple 
with these motives; the motives which 
it directly meets are subsidiary or in- 
cidental, the student’s pride in outfenc- 
ing the instructor in a duel of wits, and 
his indignation at the reflection on his 
probity implied in the exercise of vig- 
ilance. It is clear that if the instructor 
retracts the challenge by deserting the 
field, the duel cannot take place, but 
both the strength and the prevalence of 
this motive are readily overrated; it acts 
chiefly on clever and undisciplined 
minds, to whom college life in the mass 
is a mumming or make-believe, and who 
rejoice to add their private juggle to the 
gay intricacies of the masquerade. The 
second motive has more outward plausi- 
bility, but I doubt whether any indigna- 
tion at surveillance appears commonly 
among students, except possibly as an 
exotic growth propagated and pampered 
by the vogue of the honor system. 

By whom would this indignation be 
felt? Shall we sanction the paradox 
that a potentially dishonest student 
would be pushed into misdoing by his 
teacher’s recognition of the displeasing 
possibiliity—that he would resent the ac- 





cusation by substantiating it? The up 
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right collegian, on the other hand, is no 
more insulted by his teacher’s presence 
in the room on examination-day than 
the honest citizen is nettled by the pres- 
ence of a police officer at the corner of 
the block. The citizen knows that the 
officer is there quite as much to protect 
his pocket as to restrain his hand, and 
the honest student knows that one effect 
of his teacher's watchfulness is to insure 
to him that margin of superiority over 
the imbecile and the idler to which he 
has an unquestionable claim. Precau- 
tions, the maintenance of which would 
be amply justified by the existence of 
one rogue in every hundred citizens, of 
one gamester in every class of twenty- 
five or fifty students, should leave n 

place for the sting of a personal appli 
cation in the feelings with which th 

honest majority contemplate the pre 

ence of the officer in the street or the in- 
structor in his classroom. If precau- 
tions were exaggerated or abnormal, if 
gendarmes were called in, pockets emp- 
tied, mirrors or telescopes planted in 
the angles of the room, the grounds for 
offence would be substantial; but an 
honesty that cannot stomach the exten- 
sion to the fifty-first exercise in a course 
of an arrangement which during fifty 
previous meetings has been accepted as 
harmless and recognized as necessary, 
is of a sensitiveness so extreme as to 
argue fragility. 


I believe that the mere glint of the 
word “honor” is mainly responsible for 
the unfounded impression that the sys- 
tem is distinguished by moral elevation. 
It is a fine thing, no doubt, to have an 

honor to which appeals may be made; 
but it is the reverse of a fine thing—in 
plain words, it is shameful—to have an 
honor that is constituted or created by 
J2 fact of appeal, In place of the old, 
homely, unbending obligation, the new 
system would set up a contingent, a con- 
cessive, even a condescending honesty. 
The virtuous pupil insists on his quid 
pro quo; in view of the teacher’s polite 
abandonment of discipline, he good-nat- 
uredly waives his “prerogative” of 
cheating. What can a real man sav to 
all this? The honesty that is condition- 
ed on a teacher’s absence is only less 
degraded than that toe which his pres- 
ence is the support. The virtue which 
is the product of an instructor’s back 
is quite as factitious and only a little 
less grovelling than that which is the 
outcome of his eye. The honor that is 
provisional, that is a pendant to any at- 
titude, any point of view, frontal or 
dorsal, of an instructor’s person, has no 
claim to the adhesion or support of a 
self-respecting institution. 


The doctrine favors interpretations 
which its upholders would be the first 
to reject, since they subvert the foun- 
dations of morality. The student, en- 
couraged to think that his honesty is the 


sequious withdrawal, proceeds readily 
to the pleasing inference that his cheat- 
ing is the fitting punishment for his 
teacher’s continuance in the room. Thus, 
for the wholesomely rigorous maxim of 
our forefathers, “No honesty, no trust,” 
is substituted the emasculated and cor- 
rupting motto, “No trust, no honesty.” 
To what consequences, in the applica- 
tion of this doctrine in the wider school 
of life, might not the apt pupil in this 
form of casuistry be persuasively and 
rationally led? The disbelief of his hear- 
ers in his words will constitute in his 
mind an authorization to lie; the refusal 
of a firm to give him credit will be in- 
terpreted as a, license to purloin its 
goods. A high-minded university cannot 
stoop to ask its students to be virtuous 
in return for this or that act of consid- 
eration on its part; it cannot buy their 
integrity. The relation of the institu- 
tion to the prospective sinner under the 
proposed plan is curious in the ex- 
treme. It turns out, by experiment, 
much to our regret, that Mr. B. is not 
respettable: we will therefore implore 
him to be magnanimous. He is obdurate 
on the point of paying his debts: he 
may listen more patiently to a plea for 
alms. 

The naive, yet eccentric, psychology 
that underlies the system comes out 
clearly in the very usual demand that 
the student shall give a pledge that he 
has neither given nor received aid in the 
progress of the examination. How can 
the tongue be made voucher for the 
hand, the word for the act, when even 
dullards can perteive that the two must 
share equally in the soundness or degra- 
dation of the moral cenfres to which 
ach is alike tributary? fr ask an hon 
st man to affirm his honesty is con 
umelious; to ask a cheat to affirm 
like proposition is grotesque. 7 


II. 


Two questions might well occur to the 
thoughtful student in the hour of ex- 
amination under the suggested system: 
who is trusted, and who trusts? They 
confide in my honor; they confide equal- 
ly in the honor of this skulking fellow 
in the adjoining seat with the abridged 
forehead and the saurian eye; every 
biped in sight that wears clothes is em- 
braced in the comprehensive sweep of 
this undiscriminating reliance. Have I 
reason to thank my college for a trust 
whose basis is anatomical? The good 
student is undoubtedly entitled to his 
share in the compliment to human na- 
ture implicit in the adoption of the sys- 
tem, but, when the number and quality 
of the other shareholders are duly 
weighed, the satisfaction derived must 
be of the sort reaped by Birdofredum 
Sawin from the 675th part of three 
cheers in Faneuil Hall sardonically item- 
ized by that gentleman in his account 
with Glory for the Mexican War. 





proper reward for his teacher’s ob- 


There remains the other question, 





Who trusts? Is it the instructor who 
conducts this class? Suppose he were 
asked to leave his watch upon the table 
when he closes the door, resigning these 
fifty miscellaneous students to the tute- 
lage of that honor on which the uphold- 
ers of the system so magnanimously 
rely? Is there anything spontancous, 
that is to say, anything real, in his 
trust? In these ostentations of gener- 
osity, he merely obeys the mandate of a 
faculty which, in its turn, has merely 
copied the precedent of bolder institu- 
tions, in the tentative hope rather than 
the robust confidence, that the expert- 
ment may prove successful. If by trust 
is meant a feeling as distinct from a 
practice, the syetem is inmost cases a 
pretence: ong cannot trust en diloc; one} 
cannot trust by schedule; the teacher | 
virtually gays to his students: “I feign 
trust, in the hope that you, piqued to 
courteous emulation, may feign 
esty.” . 


none- 


Emerson once said: “Trust men and 
they will trust you; treat them grandly, 
and they will show themselves great, 
though they make an exception in your 
favor to all their rules of trade.” The 
utterance is noble, and its truth, when 
rightly interpreted and duly qualified, 
is one of those things that make us 
proud of human nature. But let us dis- 
criminate. The prophet and apostle, the 
high-souled man anywhere, even in the 
disguise of a teacher, may lift his bage 
fellow-beings to momentary generosity; 
but let no man prophesy success for 
the profane experiment of the Philistine 
spectator who seeks to patent the meth- 
od, and draw to himself the benefits df 
its mercantile value or its administra- 
tive convenience. There is simony out- 
side the church. A grain of faith may 
remove mountains, but not for the profit 
of the civil engineer with whom the 
prospect of a cheaper and speedier re 
moval of mountains is the incitement 
and sustenance of belief. Students wil! 
divine the underlying motive of the 
specious act, as men distrust the essen- 
tial benevolence of the engrossing cap!- 
talist, even when his professions are 
backed by checks. The honor system is 
an attempt to harness spirituality, as 
men talk sometimes of harnessing elec- 
tricity and steam: it substitutes appar- 
ratus for power, and its weakness lies in 
that substitution. 


III. 


The reports of invariable success in 
the practical workings of the honor sys- 
tem have been questioned by trustwor- 
thy critics (see the judicial article 
by Prof. Le Conte Stevens, Popular 
Science Monthly, Vol. LXVIII, pp. 176- 
185, and the discriminating letter of Mr. 
John Lester to the Nation, Vol. XCIV, 
pp. 435-6; for more general criticism see, 
also, the able letters of President Hyde 
and Professor Allinson, the Nation, Vol. 


. 





LXXXIII, pp. 412-3 and 548-9). But, con- 
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ceding success, for the time being, in 
various quarters, let us grasp firmly the 
conditions of the problem. The mo- 
tives which impel students to cheat are 
not peremptory or urgent, like hunger, 
or sex, or wrath, or terror; the act is 
commonly preceded by hesitation, and 
associated with reluctance or shame: 
the most reckless student no doubt ab- 
stains oftener than he succumbs. On any 
given occasion, or short series of occa 
sions, therefore, the presence of a novel 
and interesting counter-motive would tip 
the hesitant scale on the side of probity. 
It is quite in accord with human nature 
a special occasion, a pointed ap- 
peal, a clear-cut promise, an unusual 
privilege, should insure the momentary 
triumph of honesty, and it is quite as 
agreeable to human nature that, when 
use has flattened the occasion, dulled 
the appeal, obscured the promise, and 
cheapened the privilege, men should fall 
back into the eld, limp, slipshod, com- 
promising ways. The test of a moral 
incentive is the hour when it becomes 
commonplace, and its universal or wide- 
spread adoption is the signal that that 
-hour has struck. The maintenance of 
‘the honor system has thus far consti- 
-tuted for the students of Virginia or 
Princeton a patent of nobility. But let 
-that patent be cheapened by diffusion, 
-let self-restraint cease to be the price of 
‘membership in a privileged and restrict- 
,ed class, and the obligations of honor 
‘may well take flight to that limbo where 
.they may cheer the loneliness of those 
earlier fugitives, the obligations to that 
vulgar thing called common honesty. 


that 


The dishonesty of students is no de- 
parture, no eccentricity, in the mottled 
fabric of our age and civilization. It is 
highly natural—I had all but said it is 
highly proper—that the sons of mer- 

.chants who elude tariffs and hoodwink 
. customers, of shifty and tergiversating 
‘politicians, of lawyers with a turn for 
‘finesse, of journalists obsequious to cap- 
-Ital, of clergymen hedging between offi- 
clal and personal creeds, of teachers 
shuffling to hide ignorance, should attest 
the legitimacy of their descent by con- 
forming to the ethics of their parents. 
«The counteractives are obvious, old, and 
few: recognition of the presence of the 
lawless element, watchfulness qualified 
by courtesy, and penalties tempered by 
benevolence. In special cases the teach- 
er may throw aside precaution, and may 
find, in this abandonment of custom, 
-one of the refreshing episodes of col- 
-lege life; and it is a real drawback to 
the honor system that, In its virtual 
equalization of cheat and honest man, 
it is cut off from the possibility of mak- 
ing these cheering and honorable ex- 
ceptions. The college should not be the 
one to countenance an honor which is 
sold at any price—even the price of its 
own recognition. 
0.,W. Firxrs. 
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George William Hill 


MATHEMATICIAN AND ASTRONO- 
MER. 


The study of the law of gravitation 
has never failed to attract mathema- 
ticians of the first rank since its dis- 
covery by Isaac Newton in 1687. While 
the law has almost the sole power to 
govern the motions of the planets, satel- 
lites, and other bodies in the solar sys- 
tem, the difficulties in furnishing a com- 
plete demonstration of that power have 
required over two centuries for their 
solution. It is, in fact, only within the 
last two or three decades that the pre 
diction of the positions of the moon and 
planets could be made with an accuracy 
at all commensurable with that which 
can be obtained by observation. Fifty 
years ago it began to be evident that 
this demonstration would soon be made. 
Leverrier was publishing his tables of 
the positions of the great planets, while 
Hansen and Delaunay had completed 
their work on the moon. For the pur- 
sposes of navigation, all needed accuracy 
had been obtained, and from the scien- 
tific side there seemed to be but few 
matters which needed explanation: the 
final polish which a few industrious 
workers might give was the last step. 
There was thus danger that the subject 
of celestial mechanics might encounter 
a blank prospect. The number of in- 
vestigators began to dwindle. At the 
same time, pure mathematics and phys- 
ics began to show new territories to 
be explored, while the discovery of spec- 
trum analysis and the use of the photo- 
graphic plate attracted many astron- 
omers who earlier would have devoted 
themselves to the astronomy of position. 

This brief summary is sufficient to in- 
dicate the condition of the science when 
the late G. W. Hill started his investi- 
gations. His first paper, published in 
1859, when he was but twenty-one years 
of age, is a half-page note on the curve 
of a drawbridge. Two years later he 
showed his capacity in the essay which 
gained a prize offered by Runkle’s Math- 
ematical Monthly for the best solution 
of a problem connected with the con- 
stitution of the earth. The publications 
which followed exhibit knowledge of his 
subject and the power to handle masses 
of numbers and complicated algebraic 
analysis, but could hardly have attract- 
ed any special attention outside the 
small circle of mathematicians and 
astronomers in America. It was not 
until 1877 that the two memoirs which 
have given him a prominent place in 
the history of science appeared. Their 
titles give but little hint of the tmpor- 
tance of the contents: “Researches in 
the Lunar Theory” and “On the Part of 
the Motion the Lunar  Perigree 


which ts a Function of the Mean Mo’ 


tions of the Sun and Moon.” Recogni- 





tion of their value came slowly. Bven 
soe late as 1888 the writer was advised 
by the late Sir George Darwin to make 
a study of them on the ground that 
scarcely any one knew much about 
them, although there was a general im- 
pression that they possessed unusual 
merit, and the award of the gold medal 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London had been made to Hill a year 
earlier, doubtless on the recommenda- 
tion of J. C. Adams. Shortly after, Henri 
Poincaré, without doubt the leading 
mathematician of the last generation, 
produced his classic essay on the prob- 
lem of three bodies, basing it on the 
first of these papers of Hill; his essay 
was later developed into a treatise in 
three volumes which opened wide the 
gate into a territory now seen to be 
capable of immense development. Dar- 
win himself took up the subject from 
another point of view, and many other 
investigators are at work making ex- 
tensions in various directions. A new 
and complete theory of the moon’s mo 
tion has also been based on these and 
two other memoirs of Hill, resulting in 
tables which will shortly come into use 
for predicting the place of the moon. It 
is, therefore, no extravagant figure of 
speech to say that the two memoirs of 
1877 form an epoch in the study of ce- 
lestial mechanics. 


While the first of them introduced a 
new conception, that of the Periodic 
Orbit, which has proved to be fruitful 
in many parts of applied mathematics, 
the second is full of novel devices, and 
shows Hill’s great power as an alge- 
braist. The industrious historian will 
doubtless find, in little known memoirs 
of earlier date, paragraphs where one 
idea was dimly foreshadowed and an- 
other suggested. But the fact is that 
every portion of it is novel and original 
with Hill. He had little opportunity 
for access to any literature but the 
classic treatises, and less inclination to 
read it. If it were not for the fact that 
J. C. Adams, the co-discoverer with 
Leverrier of the planet Neptune, had 
been at work on similar lines, one 
might imagine that Hill was almost out 
of touch with the best work of his time. 
Adams, in fact, had already reached cer- 
tain of the results given by Hill, but 
had published no hint of them. 


It is interesting to compare the his- 
tory of the two men. Adams was a coun- 
try boy whose talent was recognized 
early and who received the best train- 
ing that an old established university, 
with a long list of distinguished living 
scholars, could give. Hill, also coun- 
try bred, for, though born in New York, 
he was brought up on the farm at West 
Nyack after his eighth year, had lim- 
ited educational opportunities. In 1846 
America was too busy with material de 
velopment to produce many teachers 
who could give any but the most ele- 
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mentary instruction. Even at Rutgers 
College, which Hill attended and from 
which he obtained his degree in 1859, 
the course probably went but little be- 
yond that now found in the better high 
schools. The natural result followed. 
Adams developed early; every paper is 
a highly finished product, but he rarely 
allowed his imagination te roam, at least 
on the printed page, beyond the particu- 
lar point under investigation. Hill, on the 
other hand, was always ready for devel- 
opment in any direction which might 
occur to him. In the “Researches,” 
for example, he is principally concerned 
with working out an orbit connected 
with the motion of the moon, but he 
proceeds immediately to consider other 
possible satellites, and it was in this 
way that the periodic orbit, the new 
basis of celestial mechanics, was born. 
Hill excelled in the supreme qualities of 
a mathematician—imagination and the 
power to open new vistas for his suc- 
cessors. 

His life was uneventful. Soon after 
leaving college he joined the staff of 
the Nautical Almanac office, which was 
then situated in Cambridge, in order to 
utilize the resources of Harvard Univer- 
sity. But he soon obtained permission 
to continue his work on the little farm 
at West Nyack. There he remained un- 
til Newcomb, who had taken charge of 
the Nautical Almanac office, which had 
earlier been removed to Washington, 
induced him to settle in that city in or- 
der to carry through a new theory of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn. This 
was the most difficult part of the pro- 
gramme mapped out by Newcomb. For 
over ten years Hill was engaged on the 
task. On its completion in 1892, noth- 
ing would induce him to remain. He 
returned to West Nyack to work on 
his own lines and from there he emerg- 
ed only at rare intervals to attend a 
scientific meeting or to deliver a course 
of lectures in Columbia University. 


Newcomb relates an incident which 
throws an interesting sidelight on scien- 
tific conditions in Washington during 
the early years of Hill’s residence there. 
In his autobiography he says that he 
never labored so hard with a superior 
as he did with the Secretary of the Navy 
in 1880 im order to induce him to raise 
Hill’s salary from $1,200 to $1,400. “And 
here,” he remarks, “was perhaps the 
ereatest living master in the highest 
and most difficult field of astronomy, 
winning world-wide recognition for his 
country in the science, and receiving the 
salary of a department clerk.” Some 
excuse for the Secretary is afforded by 
the fact that Newcomb was perhaps the 
only American who could properly ap- 
preciate Hill’s work; it was too early 
for public recognition from Europe. 

Hill was a keen botanist and loved 
to spend his leisure hours roaming over 
the country collecting specimens and 








observing nature. With limited means, 
he was a lover of books for their own 
sake. An almost morbid conscientious- 
ness made him refuse offers which 
would have brought him a larger in- 
come and external opportunities in or- 
der that he might retain the freedom 
to realize his own ideals of life. He 
cered not at all for the comforts of mod- 
ern civilization and lived always in the 
simplest manner. In criticism of er- 
roneous work he wrote in a straight- 
forward style which never concealed the 
issue but which never involved him in a 
heated controversy. 


He was no “favorite son.” As with 
Willard Gibbs, the reputation of his 
achievements was mainly formed in Eu- 
rope and his name became widely 
known in seientific circles here only 
after the hallmark of the older civiliza- 
tions had been placed on his work. The 
judgment of the present-day places him 
not only as the greatest mathematical 
astronomer which America produced in 
the nineteenth century, but as standing 
in the front rank of his contemporaries 
in every country. If to any man that 
much-abused term “genius” can be ap- 
plied, it can surely be attributed with 
justice to George William Hill. 


Ernest W. Brown. 


REVIEWS 


EXAMINATION OF THE TEXTBOOKS 
PUBLISHED SINCE LAST AUTUMN 





AN 





EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 


MONG recent books which serve as 
sources of information in the field 

of education we mention the following: 
“School Efficiency,” by Prof. Paul H. 
Hanus, of Harvard (World Book Co.; 
$1 net), is the final volume of a 
series giving the results of an ex- 
haustive investigation of the New 
York city schools conducted under 
the author’s direction, and contains his 
own summary of the results of the 
investigation as a whole. In “University 
Tutorial Classes” (Longmans; 90 cents 
net), Albert Mansbridge gives an inter- 
esting account of the work done by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, which 
grew out of the Oxford extension move- 
ment about ten years ago, for the educa- 
tion of English workingmen “as a way of 
life rather than as a means of liveli- 
hood.” One is impressed ‘by the quality 
of the results said to have been attained 
and by the number of workingmen who 
complete a three-year (evening) course. 
“Studies in Foreign Education” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; $1.60), by Cloudesley Brere- 
ton, is a collection of papers and lec- 
tures recording the author’s observations 
of schools, for the most part in France, 
but also in Germany, and his com- 
parisons of the Continental systems 
of education with the English. The 
studies bear the marks of care and 
authority, and those dealing with French 
education are fairly comprehensive. “Mo- 
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ral Instruction, Its Theory and Practice,” 
(Longmans; 90 cents net), by F. J. Gould, 
should be of interest to those who won- 
der how morals can be taught in the 
schools, inasmuch as Mr. Gould supple- 
ments his statement of theory by detailed 
illustrations showing how the subject- 
matter is handied. The author ts frank 
in affirming that his method “truth 
embodied in a tale” is strictly antiquated 
“The Teaching of Spelling,” by Henry 
Suzallo, of the Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University (Riverside Educational 
Monographs: Houghton Mifflin; 60 cents 
net), though a little book, seems rather 
heavy for the size of the subject; it may 
none the less be recommended to those 
seeking information regarding current 
theory and methods. 


. 
or 


HISTORY of Education in Modern 
Times” (Macmillan; $1.10), by 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, now professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, is the 
third and concluding volume of the au- 
thor’s series on the history of education 
The however, 
plete in itself, and, though written 
the purpose of a text, may be 
mended to any who desires a clear 
and readable account of the educational 
movement which began with Rousseau 
and included Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Herbart, the modern systems of publi 
schools, and, coming to the present time, 
the movements for industrial and com- 
mercial education and the educational ex- 
periments of Dewey and Montessori. In 
his estimates of educational theory Mr 
Graves is cautious, and his analyses are 
sufficiently extended, bu’ his main in- 
terest Hes in the development of educa- 
tional institutions and practices, especial! - 
ly in the United States. Mr. Graves suc- 
ceeds in making the history of education 
interesting, yet one cannot but feel the 
difference between the history of educa 
tion and the history, equally well pre 


present volume, is com 
for 
recom 


one 


sented, of literature or philosophy. After 
Locke, Hume, Kant, and Hegel, or 
Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle, it 


seems a good deal of a drop to Pestalozzi 
and Froebel. Nothing makes a greater 
demand upon thought than the theory of 
education, yet for some reason the field 
fails to produce any great masters of 
ideas, and the history of education is 
mainly a history of institutions. 


WO years ago, in “What Is and What 
Might Be,” Edmund Holmes paint- 

ed for us the contrast between all ex- 
isting schools, in the West and 
chiefly in England, and a school di- 
rected by an altogether sympathetic 
and comprehending person concealed 
under the name of “Egeria.” Now 
he repeats the lesson of Egeria 
smaller book of three chapters, entitled 
“The Tragedy of Education” (both books 
are published by Dutton at $1.25 and $1 
net). Mr. Holmes is sufficiently a master 
of English to make his tragedy tragic. 
The tragedy of education is that young 
lives are blighted once for all by “the pot- 
son of dogmatism”—that is, of discipline 
Why can’t children be allowed just to 
grow and realize themselves? Because, we 
might reply, children left to themselves 
commonly do not grow, but simply dis- 
sipate; and because, when not stimulated 
by responsibility (let us not talk about 
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they fail to develop any 
selves to be realized. Mr. Holmes seems 
to think that selves can grow in an 
empty, or what is the same thing, an in- 
finitely yielding world. “Our reasoning 
faculties would not grow if we were 
never allowed to puzzle out things for 
ourselves. Our imagination would 
not grow if we were never allowed to 
picture things for ourselves.” Precisely. 
But here Mr. Holmes falls into the illu- 
sion universal among educational reform- 
ers of supposing that he is alone in desir- 
ing to cultivate in children spiritual in- 
dependence and thoughtfulness. The 
theory of discipline takes account of the 
fact that reason and imagination, per- 
sonal independence of thought and life, 
are developed only through the process, 
often painful, of meeting definite issues. 
The tragedy of education, in other words, 
is the tragedy of life. Mr. Holmes un- 
derstands this clearly enough and frank- 
ly lets us see that his criticism of “West- 
ern” education is in the last analysis from 
the standpoint of Buddhistic philosophy. 
if all pedagogic radicalism were thus 
philosophically self-conscious should 
better where we stand. 


“restraint”), 


we 
know 


those who wish to form at first 


i ing 
| 
hand an idea of the new science of 


“experimental pedagogy” we recommend 
“The Psychology of Learning” (in Ger- 
man “The Economy and Technique of 
Learning”), by Prof. E. Meumann, now 
of Hamburg, pioneer in the science, trans- 
lated into good English by Prof. J. W. 
Baird, of Clark University (Appleton; 
$2 net). Prof. Meumann’s book is a typi- 
cally German example of honest work, 
thorough training, and painstaking com- 
pleteness, us fair idea of 
the immense labor bestowed by others 
in this field as well as by himself. First, 
however, we discover that “experimental | 
but new name for ex- 
psychology. Then that the 
is confined to ver- 
One wonders, indeed, 


and gives a 


pedagogy” is a 
perimental 
learning in question 
batim memorizing. 
whether such learning has any psychol- 
ORY Apparently, however, from the 
standpoint of what has been “learned,” 
it makes no difference whether the pupil 
understands or not, though the discovery 
made that understanding fa- 
process of learning—that fa, 
memory. This discovery is 
That significant ma- 
better than nonsense 
(p. 142), that words used as| 
of sentences are better retained 
than isolated words (143), that observa- 
tlon of facts may be falsified by precon- | 
ceptions (183), that we may fajl to re-| 
tain a passage if we attend too carefully | 
to its wording (304), that the subjective 
certainty of memory decreases with the 
lapse of time (99)—really, what is there 
iiuminating in all this? And can any 
person who has studied grammar ex- 
plain why a scientific investigation was 
necessary for Stern to discover that 
“not” introduced into a question (¢. g@., 
“Was there not a stove in the picture?”) 
suggests a definite answer? The chief 
“result,” it seems, is to state familiar 
facts in a very scientific way—and also 
falsely. For, after all, the subject-matter 


of this investigation includes you and me. 


has been 
cilitates the 
of in 
typical of the book 


retained 


fixing 
terial is 
syllables 


parts 


ed and made simply the scene of action 
for such abstractions as “the attention” 
or “the goal-ideas.” Altogether, this most 
modern of sciences strikes one as very 
like a medieval morality-play. 


NE of the latest of Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs is the address 
of President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot 
before the Massachusetts State Teachers’ 
Association upon “The Concrete and 
Practical in Modern Education” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin; 35 cents), in which, in his 
usual vigorous style, he enforces the 
lesson derived from the discovery made 
during his travels in the East to the ef- 
fect that Oriental stagnation is due to 
a failure to use the inductive method. 
The lesson is that education should 
from beginning to end consist of 
| aboratory practice, field work, draw- 
|ing from objects, and the like. One won- 
ders how President Eliot managed to en- 
dure a place still so bookish as Harvard, 
but on page 30 we learn that the stupe- 
fying effect of books may be more than 
counterbalanced by athletic sports. Presi- 
dent Eliot’s psychology is beautifully sim- 
On the one side deduction, which 
seems to be exclusively a process of 
memorizing the contents of books; and 
on the other side the inductive process 
of sense-observation—and (strangely) a 
monopoly of “thinking.” We had 
supposed that thinking was more 
distinctively a deductive process, and, 
moreover, that it was the utter help- 
lessness of thinking which the lovers 
of the concrete and practical aimed to 
remedy. In any case, it is encouraging 
to find modern science emphasizing the 
importance of thinking. Philosophy, said 
Hegel, is the thinking study of things. 
Science might then be called the think- 
ing study of things. But “modern 
science” is only too often the unthinking 
study of things. 


sé HE Education of Karl Witte” 

(Crowell; $1.50 net), edited, with 
an introduction, by H. Addington Bruce, 
is a translation, with omissions, by Leo 
Wiener of a rather pleasing book, long 
forgotten, in which, in quaint and home- 
ly fashion, Pastor Dr. Witte tells how he 
educated his son Karl, born in 1800, on 
the theory that “every ordinarily organ- 
ized child may become a superior man if 
only he is properly educated.” Against all 
prophesies Karl Witte lived both to en- 
joy sound health and to become a dis- 
tinguished authority on jurisprudence, and 
died, “honored and lamented,” in his eigh- 
ty-third year. Professor Wiener’s trans- 
lation is partly, of course, in the interest 
of justifying the course pursued by him- 
self and Dr. Boris Sidis. But Pastor 
Witte disclaims emphatically any inten- 
tion of creating “a precocious scholar, a 
hothouse plant.” “He was first of all to 
healthy, happy, and strong.” Much 
of the boy's education was given him in 
long walks in the country. Some of it is 
mere pedantry, such as the rigid exclu- 
sion of “baby-talk”; some of it is make- 
believe; and some of the statements are 
grotesquely absurd. “Thus in the first 
two years of his life he had accompanied 
us to... Halle, Leipzig, etc. ... and in 
all these places he learned a mass of 
things which he would never have seen 
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And you and I find ourselves dismember- 


at home.” But the fact that stands out 





most clearly is that the good pastor, evi- 
dently a companionable soul, devoted 
most of his own time to his son’s educa- 
tion. And, indeed, the book is addressed 
first of all to parents. Hence, the lesson 
of the book has little relevance to school- 
ing or, for the matter of that, to forcing. 
What it mainly demonstrates is the im- 
mense importance of a genial and culti- 
vated home and of sympathetic and in- 
terested parents in calling forth the pow- 
ers of the child. Mr. Bruce quotes as a 
parallel case the education of John Stuart 
Mill. But the austere and inflexible 
James Mill and the genial German pastor 
were two diffefent persons; and it is clear 
from John Mill's “Autobiography” that 
in his twenties he suffered from a severe 
attack of neurasthenia. 


ENGLISH. 
THE EARLY PERIODS. 


HROUGH the mediation of Dr. Carle- 
ton Brown, a translation has been 
made of Dr. A. J. Barnouw’s “Anglo- 
Saxon Christian Poetry, an address de- 
livered at the opening of the lectures 
on the English Language and Literature 
at Leiden, October 12, 1907” (The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff). It is “a lucid and 
vigorous statement,” to quote Dr. 
Brown's preface, “unencumbered by tech- 
nical detail, of the distinctive and im- 
portant contribution made to the begin- 
nings of English literature by the Anglo- 
Saxon Christian poets.” Though Dr. 
Barnouw advances no novel theses or new 
proof for old, his discussion gives to this 
subject fresh significance and force, and 
the address is exemplary as the work 
of a true teacher. There is little to criti- 
cise. It seems rather strange to find 
Junius spoken of as an “offender” in re- 
ferring the Cedmonic poems to Czdmon, 
a venial error surely, considering the evi- 
dence, in the seventeenth, or, indeed, the 
twentieth century. More serious is the 
impression the address gives that the 
poet’s selection and elaboration of his 
themes in accordance with native tradi- 
tion are to be supposed an instinctive 
and unconscious process. In some mea- 
sure, no doubt, but the fact is nowhere 
brought out that the poet in general 
knew perfectly well what he was doing— 
jast as the Heliand poet did when he 
substituted horse-herds for shepherds in 
his account of the Nativity. The con- 
scious artistry of the “Christ” and its 
use of liturgical themes need not be ad- 
duced; the Exodus, indeed, cited by Dr. 
Barnouw as a notable example of the 
early religious epic, represents a conscious 
adaptation of the story in a liturgical re- 
lation, as proved by Dr. Bright. Beside 
Dr. Barnouw’s prototypes, Widsith and 
Cedmon, should not a place be found for 
Ealdhelm, accomplished littérateur and 
precious stylist in the hieratic tongue, 
beguiling the heedless to church by the 
sweetness of his songs in English? Fur- 
ther, it may be suggested that, in an 
opening address to students, and one em- 
phasizing the national character of Old 
English literature, that most helpful gen- 
eralization might have been included, 
which has been best formulated by 
Brandl, namely, that our literature before 
the Conquest, though drawing on for- 
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eign sources so largely, remained nation- 
al; during the following period, in so 
far as recorded, it was secondary and 
derivative; and then, with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation, again became 
national and racial. Dr. Barnouw is for- 
tunate in his translator, Miss Louise Dud- 
iey, who has already put English stu- 
dents in her debt by her suggestive mon- 
ograph upon the Egyptian elements in 
the “Body and Soul” motive. 


HERE is an increasing crop of books 
to make easier the path of the col- 
lege student among the thorns and pit- 
falls of Early English. Professor Mac- 
Cracken’s “College Chaucer” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press; $1.50 net) lives up to its 
title in presenting so much of the text 
of Chaucer, with a minimum of editorial 
normalization, as could be comfortably 
read in the course of a year. Appendices 
discuss Chaucer’s language (all too brief- 
ly with regard to its Anglo-Saxon basis), 
his life, works, sources, and _ the like. 
There are no notes, but the vocabulary 
is generous in its explanations, and is 
so arranged as to make it easy for the 
student to compare the Chaucerian forms 
with their Anglo-Saxon or old French 
originals. 


N excellent companion volume to this 
A is provided in Miss Jessie L. Wes- 
ton’s “The Chief Middle English Poets” 
(Houghton Mifflin; $2 net), uniform with 
Page’s “Chief American Poets” and Neil- 
son’s “Chief Elizabethan Dramatists.” 
Miss Weston's renderings are metrically 
very clever; she keeps closely to the 
form of her originals, yet contrives to be 
idiomatic and animated. When the texts 
are not complete, the selections given are 
sufficient to give a clear sense of the 
whole. Omissions are numerous, and in 
some cases surprising; none of the allit- 
erative poetry (except Layamon) is in- 
cluded; presumably the reader is to go to 
an earlier volume of Miss Weston's for 
that; but surely a mocking song from 
Laurence Minot would have done no 
harm. 


ISS Kate M. Warren has chosen 
prose for her sound rendering of 

the “Vision of Piers the Plowman” (Long- 
mans, Green; 90 cents net); not the 
whole poem that passes under the name 
of Langland, but the first seven passus 
of the B-text, the portion most commonly 
read. An appendix gives a brief sum- 
mary of the recent Langland controversy. 
The second edition of Professor Sedge- 
field's “Beowulf” (Manchester University 
Press; $3 net) is a great improvement 
over the first. Misprints have been cor- 
rected, the introduction has been rewrit- 
ten with attention to recent scholarship, 
and in the text the quantities have been 
marked. At last those who find it dif- 
ficult to use the German apparatus of 
the Heyne-Schiicking edition have a 
fairly satisfactory substitute in English. 


OOMPOSITION. 
46 RESHMAN English” (Holt; $1.25 
net), by Frances Berkeley 


Young and Prof. Karl Young, is 
a collection of models grouped un- 
der the traditional heads of exposi- 
tion, argumentation, description, and 
narration, and prefaced by some practi- 
al directions for writing a correct theme. 








Prof. John R. Slater reduces models 
to a minimum in his “Freshman Rheto- 
ric” (Heath; $1 net), but he takes the 
freshman into his confidence, suggests 
hundreds of subjects for him to write 
about, tells him how to take notes, how 
to use a reference library, how to re- 
member dates, even how to tell a stor) 


Somewhere in this unfortunately rather | 
pinched looking volume every freshman | 


ought to be able to find a hint which 


will help him to outmanceuvre the des- | 


perate tedium which “prescribed rhe- 
toric” seems possessed to lay upon him. 


MONG the books on “How to Do} 


Things,” Miss Modeste H. Jordon’s 
“Art of Short Story Writing Simplified” 
(The Hannis Jordon Co.; 50 cents net) 
obeys its own injunction to be short. Its 
teaching is simple, too; merely study your 
market, catch your plot, get a good title, 
and use a variety of words for “said,” a 
list of which is provided in an appendix. 
From Henry A. Phillips’s “The Plot of 
the Short Story” (Stanhope-Dodge, Larch- 
mont) the aspirant for magazine laurels 
will get more practical direction how to 


fictionize the facts of newspaper clip-| 


pings and contrive the appropriate ob- 
stacle between hero and heroine and their 
supreme felicity. The English classics 


of the college preparatory course are | 


studied “intensively” in P. H. Pearson's 


“The Study of Literature” (McClurg; | 


$1.25 net). Doubtless, much of this is 


well enough in the touch-and-go of the! 


classroom, but the attempt to formalize 
it in print is too apt to result in either 
a meticulous organization of sawdust or 
frantic graspings for a moonbeam. Prof 
Frank Aydelotte’s “College English" (Ox- 
ford University Press; 60 cents net) is a 
series of brief chapters, originally per- 
haps classroom lectures, on Newman, 
Arnold, Shakespeare, Sidney, and others 
designed as a sort of running comment 
on an elementary college course in Eng- 
lish literature. 


HE directions contained in Leverett 8. | 
Lyon’s “Elements of Debating” (Uni- | 


versity of Chicago Press; $1 net) seem 
admirably adapted to high-school stu- 
dents. It deals in a practical way with 
subjects in which they are interested 
The illustrations in the appendices, taken 
from college and Congressional debates, 
seem to have no sort of relation with 
the text. Of another sort is Prof. Clark 
Mills Brink’s “The Making of an Ora- 
tion” (McClurg; $1.50 net); not debating, 
but the construction of the formal ora- 
tion, was the subject of his classroom 
teaching, here embodied in a book. Two 
hundred pages of examples from St 
Paul to William J. Bryan illustrate it. 


RAL English is evidently becoming a 
word to conjure with. “Oral English 

in Secondary Schools” (Macmillan; $1) is 
more than half composed of selections for 
practice, preceded by some directions for 
reading aloud. Almost any other selec- 
tions would do as well. The entries in 
“18,000 Words Often Mispronounced,” by 
W. H. P. Phyfe (Putnam; $1.50 net), 
have risen from 12,000 of former editions. 
Many of them are so learned that we 
should think any one who knew them at 
all would know how to pronounce them. 
In other cases, like “n&@’tir,” an absurd 





preciseness is recommended. But those 
who are uncertain about address or ice 
| cream and who follow the many in the 
pronunciation of Caruso or Eiffel will 
here find enlightenment. 








LITERARY HISTORY 


More space than is usual in manuals 
of this kind is devoted to the pre 
| Elizabethan literature in the revision of 
tea Vida D. Scudder's “Introduction to 
| the Study of English Literature” (World 
| Book Company, Yonkers; $1.20 net) 
| The book is done with an eye to 
jthe larger bearings of literature; it 
jis, in the main, on the right § scalk 


even if George Eliot does get 

times as much space as Defoe; and 
it is not chary of facts. Lists of reference 
books, suggestions for class-work, and 


frequent chronological tables add to its 
usefulness. In contrast with the touc) 
of fervency sometimes to be noted { 
| Miss Secudder’s writing is the business 
like way in which Mr. W. T. Young sets 
about crowding the necessary facts int 
| the two hundred pages of his “Introdu 

tion to the Study of English Literatur: 

(Putnam; 75 cents net). If the read 

| wishes more, he is referred to the “Cam 
| bridge History of English Literatur« 

to which this compact summary mak: 

not a bad intreduction. 

HORT histories of our own literatur 
are not absent from the list M 
| William J. Long's “American Literature 
(Ginn; $1) takes its place beside hi 
|““English Literature,” and, though not a 
| profound contribution, most people wil 
find it readable Notably in the treat 
ment of the colonial period the author 
skill in presenting illustrative extrects 
lends interest to what in most bool 

of the sort is a pretty perfunctory 

| ord Mention should also be made of a re 
| vision of Professor Newcomer's “Am: 
ican Literature” (Scott, Foresman; $1) 


i 

| SELECTED TEXTS 

HE list of selections, making po 

| ble at no great expense welcome ad 
|ditions to the prescribed readings of 
| school and college, is of highly varied 
character. Four volumes have appeared 
in the Riverside Essays, edited by Prof 
Ada L. F. Snell (Houghton Mifflin), pr: 

senting selections from Newman, Pryce. 
John Burroughs, and Bliss Perry. Prof 
Will D. Howe has edited with substantia! 
introduction and notes more than a score 
of Hazlitt’s essays (“Selections from 
William Hazlitt’: Ginn; $1.20) New 
numbers of Macmillan’s Pocket Classics 
(25 cents each), include “Selections from 
Boswell's Life of Johnson,” and an 
abridgment of Lockhart’s “Life of Scott,’ 
which pack away in compass small 
enough to tempt a man to carry them 
with him on a journey much of the 
best of these unmatched works In the 
same series are Eliot's “Mill on the 
Floss,” Austen's “Sense and Sensibility,” 
Holmes's “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” and a good “Collection of Short 
Stories.” Prof. Chauncey W. Wells's 
“Book of Prose Narratives” (Ginn; $1.25 
net) contains selections of an unusual 
sort; neither fiction nor yet history of 
the sort the Mouse inflicted on Alice, 
but vigorous narrative, legendary, his- 
torical, or personal, from such diverse 
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sources as the “Grettissaga,” Froissart, 
Clarendon, Pliny the Younger, Defoe, 
Franklin, and George Borrow. There 
is no editorial apparatus, but an appen- 
dix indicates where more stirring models 
like these may be found. 


“6 ELECTED English Letters” (25 
cents), in the Riverside Litera- 
series (Houghton Mifflin), by Dr. 

contains a specimen from 
of the acknowledged masters; 
are also some modern in- 
including business letters. To 
the Pitt Press series (Cambridge 
University Press), is added “Eng- 
lish Patriotic Poetry,” containing besides 
the old favorites verses of several living 
writers. It should, however, have been 
called “British Patriotic Poetry,” for its 
appeal is distinctly national. In the field 
of oratory, “Modern American Speeches,” 
edited by W. Boardman (Long- 
mans; 40 cents), contains speeches of 
Carl Schurz, Henry W. Grady, John Hay, 
and Elihu Root. The notes might have 
been left out; the lines are not 
numbered they are of little use, nor is 
informing to be told: “‘In hoc 
signo vinci,’ ancient motto of Romans.” 
Macaulay's “Speeches on Copyright,” and 
Lincoln's “Address at Cooper Union,” are 
more carefully edited by Charles R. Gas- 
25 cents). Among other edi- 
may be noted Ste- 
“Treasure Island” in the Barnes 
English Texts, “A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” and “The Merchant of Venice” 
in the Granta Shakespeare (Cambridge 
University Press), particularly to be rec- 
ommended to eyes which find acceptable 
a clear, bold-face type, and in the Arden 
Shakespeare (Heath; 25 cents net), “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” carefully edited by Prof. 
Robert Adger Law 
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“MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH 


‘6 EPRESENTATIVE French Lyrics 
of the Nineteenth Century” 
(Ginn; $1) is the best anthology of the 
kind that has yet appeared. Within 
some 350 pages Professor Henning has 
given a discriminating and well propor- 
tioned selection from the poetry of La- 
Vigny, Hugo, Muaset, Gautier, 
Lisle, Baudelaire, Sully 
Heredia, and Verlaine. 
Historical and literary allusions in 
the text are briefly but carefully 
explained in the notes, to which are ap- 
pended a list of additional poems recom- 
mended for reading, a bibliography, and 
an account of French versification. Note- 
worthy for sane criticiam and painstak- 
in furnishing the essential in- 
formation concerning their biography 
works, and place in French literature 
the introductions prefixed to the 
selections from each author. 
OOD material for French compos!- 
tion—something always in demand 
will be found in Professor Fontaine's 
“French Prose Composition” (American 
Book Co.; 35 cents), in which the aim 
has been to make the work profitable by 
basing it on well-chosen newspaper ex- 
tracts dealing with subjects of general 
interest P 
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OTI'S masterpiece, “Pécheur d'Is- 
lande” (Ginn; 45 cents), has again 
appeared, this time edited by W. Pierce. 
The introduction—so often, in college 
textbooks, a mere perfunctory exercise 
—is an excellent little essay on Loti’s 
life, writings, and spirit. The notes 
are enlivened by explanation and com- 
ment in part derived from the editor's 
personal experiences and investigations 
in the part of Brittany where the scene 
of tie story is largely laid. There is a 
vocabulary. 


OR the Oxford 
American scholars, 
pin has edited Balzac’s “Le Curé de 
Village” (Oxford University Press; 175 
cents), a welcome addition to the ever- 
growing list of Balzac’s texts, prepared 
for the use of English-speaking students. 
The book includes an introduction and 
brief notes. 


French’ series, by 
Professor Gal- 


HAT the disadvantages of the almost 
exclusive use of fiction—often in- 
sipid and childish—in books for be- 
ginners of French are becoming ap- 
purent, is shown by the _ increas- 
ing number of readers furnishing, in sim- 
ple and interesting form, a considerable 
of information—geographical, 
historical, economic—concerning the 
home of the language that is being 
studied. Such a reader is “La France 
qui travaille” (Heath; 50 cents) 
which, as the title suggests, deals with 
France from the economic side. In 
twenty-seven short chapters, as many 
industries of various parts of the coun- 
t:y are described. The editor, R. P. 
Jago, has taken the material from the ex- 
tensive “Voyage en France” of Ardouin- 
Dumazet, whose method of giving his 
facts from the point of view of an ob- 
servant traveller injects a personal note 
into his work, which preserves it from 
the aridity of a mere statistical compila- 
A vocabulary is provided. 


amount 


tion. 


&y “L’esprit classique et la Préciosité 

au XVIIe siacle,” by J.-E. Fidao- 
Justiniani (Paris: Picard), the point of 
view assumed has considerably less of 
novelty than the author ascribes to it. 
Still, even if professional critics scarcely 
need solemn assurance that not all pré- 
cieux were “précieux ridicules,” all pré- 
cieuses “femmes savantes,” and all aca- 
demicians of the seventeenth century 
blind worshippers of rules to the exclu- 
sion of individual genius, popular opinion 
is always inclined to judge a.cult or a 
period by the extravagances that lend 
themselves to travesty. There is signifi- 
cance, then, in each of the propositions 
M. Fidoa-Justiniani undertakes to sus- 
tain: that the French classicists of the 
period appreciated genius, provided that 
it was properly sustained by the rules of 
art; that the grands préciceuz were es- 
sentially formalists, tempering esprit to 
the code of the honnéte homme; that the 
ideals of serious préctosité and of French 
classiciam were thus for all practical pur- 
poses identical; and that the Age of 
Louls XTV is to be regarded as one and 
indivisible from the critic’s point of view, 
with précieuz both ridiculous and serious 
existing side by side throughout its 


course. 





HESE contentions are developed by 
way of a new interpretation of Cha- 
pelain, whose dominating position in the 
activities of both the Academy and the 
Hétel de Rambouillet is represented as 
typical of the blended interests of many 
lesser figures in the history of the cen- 
tury. In this interpretation and in its 
application to the larger problems, logi- 
cal processes are rather severely strained 
at times, but the author ingeniously per- 
sists in his search for the honnéte homme 
of the coteries throughout the varied in- 
terests of Chapelain’s life—his social as- 
pirations and ,affairs of the heart, his 
critical utterances, and his creative ef- 
forts in the heroic poem—and the evi- 
dence presented is gathered largely from 
interesting and out-of-the-way sources, 
chiefly correspondence and literary docu- 
ments not previously printed. Two such 
documents, Chapelain’s “Discours contre 
Yamour,” presented to the Academy in 
1685, and his “Dialogue de la gloire,” ad- 
dressed later in life to Mme. de Ram- 
bouillet, are printed from MSS. as a part 
of M. Fidao-Justiniani’s book. In an ap- 
pendix appears also the famous “Mémoire 
des gens de lettres vivans en 1662,” pub- 
lished last in 1728. If M. Fidao-Justini- 
ani’s efforts at harmonizing apparent dis- 
cords in Chapelain and his century are 
not always convincing, they are at least 
suggestive and directed in the way of 
truth. The author himself is so thor- 
oughly converted to them as to urge the 
possibility of an analogous study of Boi- 

leau. 

GERMAN. 


N excellent specimen of narrative 
prose, worthy of its author, a trust- 
worthy critic recently deceased, is Adolf 
Stern’s “Die Wiedertiiufer.” It is edited 
with good judgment by F. B. Sturm 
(Heath; 40 cents). 


F Spielhagen is rather prolix, he knows 
at any rate how to invent a plot and 
to make the most of a dramatic situa- 
tion. “Das Skelett im Hause” is an amus- 
ing comedy of errors, and in spite of 
some improbabilities has a point worth 
making. M. M. Skinner's edition (Heath; 
45 cents) is skilfully abbreviated. Notes 
and vocabulary are intelligent and use- 
ful. 
DITED by Edward Manley, Carl 
Schurz’s “Lebenserinnerungen” (AI- 
lyn & Bacon; $1) is an admirable text, 
narrating in simple, direct, and forceful 
German a variety of stirring edventures 
on the part of a real hero who is rec- 
ognizable as such beneath his cloak of 
modesty. The proofreading is somewhat 
faulty, and there are a few bad errors 
in the vocabulary, such as “member of 
the Legislature” instead of “officer with 
a flag of truce” for Parlamentdr. But 
for the most part students are supplied 
with abundant and accurate information. 


TORM’'S “Psyche” (Oxford University 
Press; 56 cents) is one of the most 
artistic of his short stories, characteristic 
in the effective presentation of the suc- 
cessive moments, and better articulated 
as a narrative than some of his earlier, 
more lyrical products. Plot and charac- 
ters are interesting, and the esthetic 
problems are not beyond the compre- 
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hension of young readers. The edition, by 
E. Eiserhardt and R. W. Pettengill, is 
prepared with scrupulous care. 


A= edition of Raabe’s “Schwarze 
Galeere” (Oxford University Press: 
60 cents), by C. A. Williams, is a wel- 
come addition to the works of this puz- 
ziing author already available for school 
use. The editor has taken pains to sup- 
ply all necessary historical information. 


HE first work by Melchior Meyr to 
appear in an American edition is 
“Ludwig und Annemarie” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 60 cents). For human in- 
terest and the atmosphere of genuineness 
it deserves this distinction. It is an ex- 
cellent example of Heimatkunst, without 
haste, but not without moments of in- 
tensity. The editor, F. G. G. Schmidt, 
rightly esteems the art of his author. 


Ge gr the title “Schwarzwaldleut,” 
E. C. Roedder has collected five 
characteristic stories by Heinrich Hans- 
jakob, Hermine Villinger, and Auguste 
Supper (Holt; 35 cents). They give a 
good impression of the richness in human 
experience which life on a small scale 
mav afford, and are entirely free from 
the suggestion of artificiality which 
clings about most of the Black Forest 
Stories of Auerbach. The editorial work 
is unexceptionable. 


HE warm commendation given to 
Herman Behr’s “Perlen englischer 
Dichtung in deutscher Fassung” (De 
Vinne Press) in a brief introduction by 
Ludwig Fulda is well deserved. It is 
a collection of translations, in the metre 
of the originals and for the greater part 
observing unusual closeness to the sense, 
of a considerable number and variety of 
English and American poems. The work 
is no less notable for dignity than for 
warmth of poetic feeling and justness of 
phrasing. A number of original poems 
are appended, prevailingly melancholy in 
tone, but worthy to be treasured by the 
poet’s children, to whom they are dedi- 
cated. 


HE “Deutsch-Amerikanische Ge- 
schichtsblitter” begins its new 
career as an annual with a volume of 
600 pages edited by Julius Goebel. Its 
purpose is to publish investigations deal- 
ing more particularly with the history of 
the German element in the population of 
the United States. Noteworthy contri- 
butions to the volume for 1912 (issued 
in 1913) are “Christoph von Graffenried 
and the Founding of New Bern, N. C.,” 
by V. H. Todd; “Briefe deutscher Aus- 
wanderer aus dem Jahre 1709,” edited 
by J. Goebel; articles on German immi- 
gration to Mississippi (by Alexander 
Franz) and Illinois (by Heinrich Born- 
mann and H. H. Emminga), and a series 
of monographs by H. A. Rattermann on 
German-American activities in journal- 
ism and music, and the pioneers Chris- 
tian Esselen and F. D. Pastorius. 


INCE the publication several years 

ago of a pecuniarily successful Ger- 
man reader purporting to describe the 
trip of some young Americans to the 
Fatherland, there has been a veritable 
flood of similar books. Many serious 
teachers have deplored this tendency to 


washy narrative for texts of literary 
standing. “Ein Charakterbild von Deutsch- 


land” (Heath; $1.50 net), by BEvans 
and Merchaut, aims also to  pre- 
sent a picture of modern Germany 
while at the same time avoiding 


the gush of the earlier readers. The 
compilers have merely edited the mate- 
rial, which has been culled from various 
writers of repute. The result is a very 
informing book for more advanced stu- 
dents, in which there is, besides descrip- 
tive matter, much discussion of contem- 
porary German politics, social move. 
ments, art, and [Titerature. Adequate 
notes are appended, but there is no vo- 
cabulary. 


HE scope of the “Selections from 
Classical German Literature,” by 
Dr. Klara H. Collitz (Oxford University 
Press; $1), is larger than the title indi- 
cates. The selections extend from Luther 
to Goethe and Schiller. The book is a con- 
tinuation of the same author's “Selec- 
tions from Early German Literature,” 
published four years ago, and is to be fol- 
lowed in turn by a similar volume on 
the nineteenth century. This middle vol- 
ume of the series seems particularly well 
adapted to college courses, where such 
secondary writers of the classical period 
as Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, and Biir- 
ger receive something more than pass- 
ing attention. The notes at the back of 
the book are bibliographical. The foot- 
notes explain rare and obsolete words in 
the earlier selections, which have been 
only slightly modernized in forms and 
covstructions. 


MONG the University of Manchester 
Publications the Germanic series is 
inaugurated by a monograph “On Vowel 
Alliteration in the Old Germanic Lan- 
guages,” by E. Classen (Longmans; 
$1.20 net). The material examined 
consists of the whole of “Beowulf,” 
four complete poems of the “Edda,” 
and the first hundred lines contain- 
ing vowel alliteration in the “Heliand.” 
The author considers three theories as 
to the principle of vowel alliteration: 
(1) the glottal catch theory, (2) the theory 
that sonority of vowels alike or different 
was the quality of likeness that fulfilled 
the conditions for alliteration, and (3) 
the theory that originally only identical 
vowels alliterated. His method is statis- 
tical. The data are fully presented, 
and results are conveniently tabulat- 
ed. Demonstration is from the nature of 
the case impossible; but the evidence is, 
to say the least, not inconsistent with 
the third theory, which the author holds 
and which he has made plausible. 


SPANISH. 
HOSE studying Spanish with a scien- 
tific end in view will find what they 
desire in Col. C. DeW. Willcox’s 
“Scientific and Technical Spanish” 
(Sturgis & Walton; $1.75). The book 
is primarily intended for technical 
students who contemplate profession- 
al service in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, and for use in Annapolis and 
West Point. Chapters are devoted to 
physics, chemistry, mineralogy, transpor- 
tation, ordnance, surveying, geography, 
the automobile, the aeroplane, the subma- 
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the land-and-sea campaign around San- 


tiago de Cuba, compiled from Spanish 
sources, is an interesting feature. The 
500 pages of text thus offer a wide va- 
riety of useful reading. There is also a 
glossary of technical terms. 


HE demand for a beginners’ book in 
Spanish, sufficiently elementary to 
permit instruction in that language in the 
primary grades, is supplied by “Reading 
Writing, and Speaking Spanish,” by Mar- 
garet C. Dowling (American Book Co.; 
75 cents). Large type and copious 1l- 
lustrations render the book attractive 
Grammatical rules are reduced to a min- 
imum. Much attention is devoted to ped- 
azogy, and all information is presented in 
the simplest possible form. The book will 
find favor with those who believe in the 
“natural method” of language teaching 
It is the best Spanish grammar for very 
small children which has yet appeared in 
English. 
ERETOFORE Spanish texts 
for class use have almost 
| sively exhibited the Spanish genius in the 
| lighter vein of fiction and the drama, and 
Prof. G. G. Brownell, of the University of 
Alabama, has therefore rendered a useful! 
service in editing Quintana’s “La Vida de 
Vasco Ndfiez de Balboa” (Ginn; 65 cents) 
The story of Balboa’s sudden rise to pow- 
er, and of his no less sudden disgrace and 
execution, has been frequently told 
fore and since the days of Quintana 
(1772-1857); but here we have the 
brief compass of fifty pages the succinct 
but moving account of the adventures of 
the daring little band of white men who 
first explored the neighborhood of the 
Panama Canal, who stood upon the peak 
of Darien, and gazed with awe and 
thanksgiving upon the broad Pacific. Th 
judicial fairness and the excellent histori 
cal style of Quintana, combined with thy 
actual prominence of the region wit! 
which he deals, make this little volum: 
a welcome addition to our texts for class 
use. As usual with Messrs. Ginn’s Span 
ish texts, the book is irreproachably neat 
and well printed. 
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THE CLASSICS. 
GREEK. 


1E school edition of Xenophon's “Ana 
basis,” by Prof. A. T. Murray (Scott, 


Foresman; $1.60), differs in some 
features from other editions now in 
use, and will challenge comparison 
especially with Mather and Hewitt's, 
published in 1910. It contains aill 
the seven books, although only the 
first four are annotated. A vocabu- 
lary covers the whole work. The last 


three books are added for completeness 
and to furnish opportunity for sight read- 
ing. The notes are placed at the bottom 
of the page, as in the other books of the 
Lake series. There is a noticeable ab- 
sence of the illustrations with which oth- 
er editions are encumbered, but this omis- 
sion has been overdone. Modern pictures, 
in particular, might have been used with 
good effect. As it is, the frontispiece of 


a Greek hoplite and two plates of Greek 
statues do not seem to be enough to sup- 
plement the good maps, which appear in 
appropriate places. The introduction con- 
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guistic material, and is written in an un- 
usually simple but sympathetic style. 
Some parts, to be sure, are adapted rather 
to the teacher than to the pupil, but this 
is a universal practice. Perhaps too many 
references to the authorities are insert- 
ed in the text, but the unsightly foot- 
notes are thereby avoided, which is to be 
commended. The are almost en- 
tirely explanatory, and with little trans- 
lation except in the of unusually 
difficult passages. The vocabulary shows 
praiseworthy restraint in the renderings 
given, but is marred by the insertion of 
special renderings for particular passages, 
a practice not to deprecated too 
strongly. The text is printed in too solid 
Shorter paragraphs would not 
to the appearance, but would 
assist the pupil. Altogether, 
however, the edition is good, and one that 


should appeal to the Greek teacher. 
oo who are interested in the suc- 
of the Loeb Classical Library 
(Macmillan; $1.50 each) will be 
glad to learn that important an 
iuthor as Plato been entrust- 
ed to the competent hands of Prof. 
Hi. N. Fowler, the first volume of whose 
text and translation, containing the four 
biographical dialogues and the “Phedrus,” 
has now appeared. For his text, Professor 
Fowler is, with an occasional noted varia- 
tion, following the edition of Schanz, 
whether because he regards this as sound- 
Burnet’'s in the Bibliotheca Oxo- 
though no such rea- 
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form 
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cess 
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er than 


niensis, or because, 
son is stated, permission could not be ob- 
tained to reprint the latter. So far as we 
have tested the reproduction, it is accu- 
and shows few dropped accents; 
having the advantage in this respect over 
two other volumes of the Greek 


rate, 


one or 


series, 
p™ FESSOR FOWLER'S translation Is, 
as would be expected, correct, clear, 
and straightforward; but his real dexteri- 
ty is yet to be proved, when he comes to 
the more thorny, metaphysical dialogues, 
euch as the “Sophist” and the “Parmeni- 
For one who wishes to use the 
Icnelish merely as an aid to rapid reading 
of the original, nothing, so far as we have 
examined, could be better, and this, after 
all, we take to be the main purpose of 
the Loeb Library. But we are bound to 
add that Professor Fowler has not been 
very gallant to the nor would 
English reader exactly gather from 
version that Plato had placed philos- 
the delightful things of 
Sometimes the fault lies no 
than the failure catch 
literary charm a pas- 
the few 
words Phedrus describing a_ spot 
the “The looks 
very pretty and pure and clear and fit 
for girla to play by.” That is a precise 
transcript of the original, no doubt; but 
where has the poetry gone? Compare it 
with Jowett’s version and you will see 
the difference: “The little stream is de- 
lightfully clear and bright; I can fancy 
that there might be maidens playing 
near.” And, as a matter of fact, Jowett's 
freer rendering here really conveys the 
inner meaning of the passage better than 
does the literal footing of Professor Fow- 
ler. In other places our new guide falls 
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into downright clumsiness—into sentences 
that trail their wounded length like the 
following: “Yet even that was not enough 
for Phedrus, but at last he borrowed the 
book and read what he especially wished, 
and doing this, sitting from early morn- 
ing, when he grew tired, went for a walk, 
with the speech, as I believe, by the Dog, 
learned by heart, unless it was very long.” 


Ww: seem to remember hearing that 
sort of thing droned in the school- 
room, and it is a sad truth that 
|classical study in this country of- 
j}ten tends to leave that kind of a 
|} stamp on a man’s mind. No reader 
unius lingue can be recommended to go 
| to Professor Fowler's translation, since a 
| better one for his purpose already exists 
elsewhere. But the difficulty does not end 
| with that. So far as the translator's work 
goes, the book, as has been stated, is ad- 
mirably adapted for quick and convenient 
reading of the Greek; but here the pub- 
lisher has stepped in ruinously. There are 
| neasty six hundred pages in this volume, 
the type is closely set, the paper is trans- 
|parent. As a consequence the Greek 
| pages are uncomfortable to read by day- 
| light, and torturing to tired eyes by lamp- 
| light. It is almost an insult to ask a 
| distinguished and busy scholar to give 
his time to producing a work of this sort, 
and then to render it so far as possible 
useless by printing it In such form as 
| some of the volumes of the Greek series 
are taking. The scholar has protection 
for the future in his own hands—caveant 
editores. 





WORD should perhaps be added in 

regard to the introductory matter 
furnished for the present volume of Plato. 
The General Introduction, contributed by 
|Mr. W. R. M. Lamb, of Trinity College, 
| Cambridge, deals simply and lucidly with 
the life of Plato and the development of 
his ideas. It is a fairly adequate piece 
of work for the purpose, but has no spe- 
cial distinction. In his brief prefaces to 
the separate dialogues the translator dis- 
|plays here and there a certain naiveté 
which we cannot quite make out. Thus: 
“The commonly accepted statement that 
the real subject of the ‘Phzdo’ is the im- 
| mortality of the soul has certainly some 
| justification.” It has. Again: “It is im- 
[portant to bear in mind that the de- 
scription of the soul in the ‘Phedrus’ is 
figurative, otherwise we are involved in 
hopeless confusion in any attempt to de- 
termine Plato’s conception of the soul.” 
We should be; but did any one ever think 
of taking the simile of the charioteer and 
his two horses otherwise than figurative- 
ly? How could one? Is this naiveté pro- 
found, or is it not? 





LATIN 

HERE has been no separate annotated 
edition of the “Aulularia” of Plautus 
lsince Wagner's second edition of 1876. 
|Much has been done, both in the recon- 
| struction and interpretation of the play 
lsince that time, and this book, by E. J. 
Thomas (Oxford University Press; 4s. 
6d.), is welcome. The text is that of 
Lindsay in the Oxford series, which, 
however, the editor frequently criti- 
in his notes. The introduc- 
is slight, and obviously intend- 
for the younger student. This 
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has led to a very cursory treatment of 
the metres. The commentary is, on the 
other hand, quite full, and, while we find 
no elaborate notes, such as are often met 
with in other, particularly German, edi- 
tions of the plays of Plautus, nothing of 
importance has been overlooked One 
objectionable feature, however, is the in- 
clusion of references to critical editions 
and other works quite inaccessible to the 
ordinary student in the commentary 
These may, perhaps, be of value to the 
teacher. A good feature is the addition 
in the appendix of the late conclusions 
to the “Aulularia,” which, though mac: 
by scholarssof the Renaissance, were re- 
garded by French authors and critics as 
due to Plautus, and thus led to unfa- 
vorable criticisms of Plautus’s skill as a 
playwright. 
HE late Prof. W. F. Allen’s broad and 
searching scholarship was devoted 
largely to the study of the Roman his- 
torians, especially Tacitus. He prepared 
a noteworthy edition of the “Agricola” 
and “Germania” in 1880, and followed 
this with one of the first six books of the 
“Annals” in 1890. The former book was 
reissued in 1908, but now appears in a 
new form, completely revised by his 
daughter, likewise a classical scholar, and 
Prof. G. L. Hendrickson, of Yale (Ginn; 
$1). The salient features of the older 
edition have been retained, but the nu- 
merous advances in the criticism, particu- 
larly of the “Germania,” have necessi- 
tated considerable changes in the critical 
parts of the commentary on that treatise. 
These, however, have been cleverly wov- 
en into the fabric of Professor Allen's 
own work, and the result is a very satis- 
factory edition, even for the more ad- 
vanced student. 


N edition of C#sar’s Commentaries, 
added to the appalling number al- 
ready in the field, requires an excuse. It 
must furnish a better text, superior edit- 
ing and notation, or prefatory matter that 
is more than ordinarily illuminating. In 
all of these respects Mr. T. Rice Holmes 
justifies his work in the edition he has 
just published (C. Julii Cwesaris Com- 
mentarii VII, A. Hirtii Commenta- 
rii VIII, Oxford University Press. &s 
6d. net). Already he was well known fo: 
his highly satisfactory “Ancient Britain 
and the Invasion of Julius Cwsar” and 
“Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul.” In this edi- 
tion of the Commentaries he has brought 
forth not only an admirablv printed and 
brilliantly annotated text, but a wealth 
of explanatory historical and ethnological 
information, presented in a way calculat- 
ed to be of great value to the teacher 
and of instant interest to the schoolboy 
The popular appeal of the book, which in 
no way detracts from its scholarly qual- 
ity, may be inferred from the fact that 
there is even an appendix showing how to 
visit Ceesar's battlefields. The maps are 
detailed and well drawn. 


ig introductory Latin book, “Bellum 
Helveticum” (Scott, Foresman; $1), 
has enjoyed a wide popularity since its 
appearance in 1889. Itsfundamental prin- 
ciple was to begin the reading of Caesar 
with the first lesson in Latin; and to 
connect the study of forms and syntax 
with the Latin read. Subsequent editions 
have departed more or less from the 
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original plan, and the present edition, by 
A L. Janes and P. R. Jenks, of the New 
York city high schools, shows many inno- 
vations in detail, even as compared with 
the former edition by the same editors 
in 1906. In the new book the forms, 
syntax, and vocabulary have been rear- 
ranged to harmonize with Lodge’s vo- 
ecabulary of High School Latin and 
Byrne's Syntax of High School Latin. 
The reading of Cesar has been deferred 
until sixteen lessons of introductory mat- 
ter of the type foand in the mpre usual 
beginners’ books have been studied. When 
Cesar is begun, it is in simplified form. 
A new feature, too, is the attention paid 
to the study of English etymology and to 
the formation of Latin words, both points 
not stressed enough, as a rule, but now 
demanding fuller treatment by reason of 
the emphasis that is being laid upon 
these advantages of the study of Latin. 
All these changes add materially to the 
value of an already good book, and 
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sources and emphasizing the location and 
character of manuscript rather than of 
printed material; and its inclusion of a 
brief introductory list of “the instru- 
ments of study and research” for media- 
val history in general. Its defects, on} 
the other hand, are its incompleteness, 
its citation by “brief titles” without indi- 
cation of the number of volumes and the 
different editions, and its failure to in- 
clude any works or new editions which 
appeared subsequent to 1910. The rea- 
sons for these defects are explained in 





the preface. Furthermore, the judgment | 
shown in the selection of the works to be| 
included was not always the wisest, due | 
perhaps to the fact that the bibliography | 
was compiled by the pupils rather than | 
by the distinguished master. In short, it} 
is more valuable as a sort of textbook for | 
a course in the literature of medieval | 
economic history and as a guide to begin- | 
ners than as an exhaustive bibliograph- | 
ical repertory like that of Gross, Molinier, | 





should insure a continuance of popular 
favor. 


HISTORY. 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN, 


N “New Medizval and Modern History” 
(American Book Company; $1.50), 
Prot. S. B. Harding has enlarged and 
improved upon his well-known “Essen- 
tials in Medizval and Modern History.” 
While based upon the earlier work which 
has successfully stood the acid test of 
actual use in the schoolroom, the new 
volume has been so extended, rearranged, 
and furnished with new and better maps 
and illustrations that it is virtually a 
new book and may properly be given a 
distinctive name. The author's aim has 
been to decrease the amount of space de- 
voted to political and military details, to 
increase the emphasis on social, indus- 
trial, and cultural topics, and to bring 
the narrative up to date by including 
(but not exaggerating) such _ recent 
events as the British Parliament Act of 
1911 and the beginnings of the Balkan 
upheaval (up to July, 1913). The brief 
suggestions to teachers in the preface 
and the pedagogical helps at the ends of 
the chapters are sane and useful. In re- 
writing his textbook, Professor Harding 
has profited by the codperation and as- 
sistance of a number of teachers who had 
used the old book. The new volume is 
thoroughly scholarly in its aims and exe- 
cution and yet remains well adapted to | 








actual class-room use. 


“ec SELECT Bibliography for the! 

Study, Sources, and Literature 
of English Medieval Economic History” 
(London: P. 8S. King & Company) is a 
helpful handbook which originated in 
connection with Mr. Hubert Hall's lec- 
tures at the London School of Economics 
on the theory of historical bibliography 
and the distribution of historical sources. 
It has the virtues and defects of its ori- 
gin. Among the former are its low price 
(6 shillings), which places it within the 
easy means of students; its selection of 
only the more important or of typical 
works, which makes it a convenient guide 
for beginning research; its detailed and 
somewhat novel classifications, based 
chiefly on the actual distribution of the 








or Dahlmann-Waitz, to which students 
must still have recourse. 


HE conventional facts of English his- 
tory are told simply and for the | 
most part clearly in Prof. Allen C. Thom- 
as’s “A History of England” (Heath; 
$1.50). Ordinarily his sentences are 
short and clear-cut, and his words 
within the easy grasp of secondary 
school pupils; but occasionally’ the 
punctuation or the phrasing makes 
his meanings misleading or ambiguous. 
His maps are not always carefully 
drawn; the one at p. 276 has at least 
half a dozen inaccuracies. The _ ref- 
erences for collateral reading have in 
mind the practical limitations of high 
schools with meagre library facilities, 
and the references are, therefore, to other 
textbooks and to the usual source-books 
rather than to more inspiring pieces of 
literature. Many of the best teachers of 
to-day, following a recent trend of opin- 
ion, will wish that a little more space had 
been given to social and _ industrial 
history and to the development of Eng- 
land during the last one hundred years. 
An appendix of seventy-nine pages is de- 
voted to a brief history of Continental 
Europe from the fall of Rometothe Peace 
of Westphalia. This may be studied or 
omitted; and it has the advantage that, 
in less ambitious high schools which use 
this book but have no place for a full 
course on medizval and modern Euro- 
pean history, pupils need not graduate 
(or approach college examinations) whol- 
ly ignorant of Clovis and Wallenstein and 
the prominent intervening makers of 
Continental history. The publisher has 
done excellently his part of the book- | 
making. 





HE evolution from the memorization | 

of « textbook to a scientific critical 
study of historical evidence is well pre- 
sented in Prof. F. M. Fling’s “Source 
Problems on the French Revolution” 
(Harpers; $1.10). His book has nothing 
in common with the so-called source- 
book of familiar type which is filled with 
bizarre clippings meant to “vitalize the 
subject” or with constitutional documents 
intended for intensive study and inter- 
pretation. Prof. Fling has long been the 
enthusiastic champion, practicing suc- 
cessfully what he preaches, of a method 
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which puts into the hands of the student 
a collection of sources in English transla- 
tion, dealing with a limited topic, and 
containing several parallel accounts of a 
single event. He makes this material the 
basis for class-room instruction in his- 
torical method in an introductory instead. 
of a graduate course. “It is laboratory 
work in history, and has the same jus 

tification as laboratory work in the nat- 
ural sciences.” By it he seeks to develop 
scientific skepticism and caution in his 
student, to train him to distinguish b« 

tween good historical works and bad 


jones, and in general to acquaint him 


with the process by which historical 
truth is distinguished from fable and 
falsehood. In an appendix he gives a 
good example of exactly the way he does 
it. The main part of the volume is mad 
up of parallel accounts, by eye-witnesses 
and other writers, of four important epi 
sodes in the French Revolution; the Oath 
of the Tennis Court, the Royal Session 
of June 23, 1789, the Insurrection of ( 

tober 5 and 6, and the Flight to Va 
rennes. To each group of sources he 
has a good introduction, bibliography, and 


| Set of questions telling the student what 


to look for. It is unquestionably a val- 
uable method of study, but we suspect 
it requires an unusually able and pains 
taking teacher; and the time devoted to 
method-training on a single episode is 
withdrawn from time which might be 
used for getting acquaintance with men 
and measures in a wider field of history 


a “The Last Century in Europe, 1814 
1910” (Longmans; $1.40 net), an as 
sistant master of Rugby, Mr. C. E. M 
Hawkesworth, traces the history of Fu 
rope from the fall of Napoleon to the 
death of King Edward VII. By dividing 
the period into five chronological parts 
and by subdividing each part into topi 
cal chapters with apt and striking chap 
ter-headings, he seeks to give a re- 


|} interpretation of recent European History 


which shall be more interesting and dra- 
matic than that found in the more pedes- 
trian narrative of the ordinary textbook 
He has in part succeeded; but his plan 
compels him to jump from Europe t 
Asia and from Africa to America in a 
difficult to follow. His method 


precludes the possibility of showing i: 


manner 


consecutive pages the development of a 
single country in the orderly way nece: 

sary for immature minds. Mr. Hawke 

worth lessens this difficulty, so far as ji 
possible, by a well-woven narrative, by 
frequent cross-references, and by good 
marginal paragraph-headings. More than 
half of his five hundred pages deal with 


| the events of the thirty-eight years prior 


to Napoleon III's establishment of the 
Second Empire in 1852. To many readers 
this will seem an excessive amount of 
space in view of the importance of the 
events during the fifty-eight years fol- 
lowing 1852. The Greek War of Inde- 
pendence is dispatched with a rapidity 
which is as commendable as it is rare 
in English writers, but the unedifying 
dynastic troubles of Spain and Portugal 
are given at unusual length. The chief 
weakness of the book is its too great 
neglect of the dynamic social and econo- 
mic forces which are increasingly de- 
termining the cast of domestic politics 
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no less than the play of international 
relations. For his information the author 
leans on the Cambridge Modern History 
and other good secondary material. He 
provides no notes, maps, illustrations, or 
bibliographical apparatus. This is a good 
book, but it would meed to be more than 
merely good to displace such excellent 
volumes as those in almost the same field 
by Robinson and Beard and by C. D. 
Hazen. 


= the very brief preface of his “General 
History of the World” (Longmans; 
$1.50 net), Mr. Oscar Browning makes 
modest profession of his intentions. 
His declared desire is to present 
a history that may usefully serve 
for English teachers who agree 
with him that world history, rather 
than the history of England, should be 
the basis of instruction. He acknowledges 
that this is the case “in every country 
but our own.” The book is written frank- 
ly from the British point of view, and 
ends abruptly with the death of Edward 
VII, on May 6, 1910. Its principal defect 
is not so much its insular horizon, though 
that obtrudes, as the fact that only in the 
narrowest and most conventional sense 
is it a world history at all. Rather is it 
a list of royal persons and dynasties and 
wars. To the great tides of thought, 
the significant movements of population, 
the epoch-making discoveries and social 
and industrial developments that have 


changed the face of the world, the author 
seems to have been all but oblivious. In 
other words, the book is a general history, 
presumably accurate as to dates and 
names, of what is now Europe and the 


Near East, written with painstaking de- 
votion to the historical style and method 
of thirty years ago. The opening up of 
the United States, of South America, of 
Australia, and the awakening of China 
and Japan seem not to have been parts 
of the world’s history at all 


-” “The Living Past, a Sketch of West- 

ern Progress” (Oxford University 
Press; 2s. 6d), Mr. F. 8S. Marvin has pre- 
pared a book for mature students of his- 
tory. In one short essay he has under- 
taken to present the larger phases of 
human progress from the dawn of his- 
tory to the present, expressing the con- 
viction that such a book will be a useful 
manual for the constant guide of those 
who are engaged in the more detailed 
study of particular fields. It is not a 
book of facts, but a book of theories. The 
scope is seen in the titles of the chap- 
as follows: The Childhood of the 
Race, The Karly Empires, The Greeks, 
The Romans, The Middle Ages, The Re- 
nascence and the New World, The Rise 
of Modern Science, The Industrial Revo- 
lution, The Revolution, Social and Po- 
litical, and Progress after Revolution. 


M tory published recently have their 
companion volumes of “Readings.” Prof. 
Hutton Webster's “Readings in Ancient 
History” (Heath; $1) is designed to ac- 
company his textbook In the same sub- 
ject. One hundred and twenty-four short 
selections from standard translations of 
the better-known classical writers from 
Homer and Herodotus to Suetonius and 
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Tacitus, most of them historians, consti- 


tute the book. The choice of excerpts 
is excellent and the texts are well edit- 
ed with brief but perhaps adequate notes. 
The book should prove a useful aid in 
high-school instruction. 


INCE the publication of the first edi- 
tion in 1904, Willis Mason West's 
“The Ancient World: From the Earliest 
Times to 800 A. D.” has been one of the 
most widely used textbooks on ancient 
history in the schools of the United 
States. The revised edition (Allyn & Ba- 
con; $1.50), completely rewritten, is de- 
signed exclusively for first-year high 
school pupils, and in this respect is decid- 
edly superior to the first edition, which, in 
attempting to appeal both to secondary 
school pupils and to those of more ad- 
vanced grade, was not completely adapt- 
ed to the needs of either class. Professor 
West announces in his preface that since 
writing the first edition he has become 
a convert to the new school of industrial 
history and to the point of view of the 
“New History” that a textbook such as 
his should include no “incident which the 
student cannot articulate with the life 
of to-day—or which is not essential to 
understanding the evolution of important 
conditions which can be so articulated.” 
These principles have, however, been 
sanely applied, and the result is a well- 
balanced book in which the more impor- 
tant phases of the complex life of the an- 
cient peoples are adequately portrayed. 


AMERICAN. 


LATE issue in the World Literature 
Readers, of Ginn & Co., is Celia 
Richmond's “Mexico and Peru, America, 
Canada” (45 cents). It contains extracts 
in prose and poetry selected to please 
the child of the primary grades, and to 
stimulate love of country, love of litera- 
ture, and knowledge of nature and his- 
tory. The discrimination with which the 
material has been selected is worthy of 
praise. 


ROF. W. M. WEST'S “American His- 
tory and Government” (Allyn & 
Bacon; $2.50) will please the “New His- 
torians” and the people who believe that 
school children should not be taught 
anything about war. In a book of 801 
pages we have less than fifteen devoted 
to military events. The Civil War gets 
four pages, the war with Spain has eight 
lines, and the campaigns of Taylor and 
Scott in the Mexican War are dismissed 
in seven. Twenty-three lines explain the 
intercolonial wars, between the English 
and the French, 1689-1763. Another not- 
able thing is the new arrangement that 
is given to political history. One misses 
the old order, Administration by Admin- 
istration, which has the virtue of being 
clear and of enabling the student to re- 
member what he reads. Many readers 
will question whether it is wise to group 
in one chapter, although it is a long one, 
the events of the Civil War and those 
of reconstruction, and to compress into 
seventeen pages the strictly political af- 
fairs of the Administrations of Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison, and 
Cleveland again. We may question, too, 
if it is worth while to present to the 
minds of the pupils of to-day lurid pic- 
tures of slave-drivers, armed with whips 
and stalking up and down among the 





field hands (page 538). Surely the old 
sectional contreversy may be laid away 
where it will not interfere with the grow- 
ing spirit of nationality. Aside from the 
objections pointed out, Professor West's 
book is a valuable one. It presents a 
great deal of economic and social his- 
tory, and the descriptions of the govern- 
ment of the country in its various phases 
of development are good. 


EACHERS of American history have 
had offered to them in recent years 
many books of readings, most of them 
bristling with extracts from formal doc- 
uments, sources of sorrow to the imma- 
ture mind. Prof. J. A. James, in his 
“Readings in American History” (Scrib- 
ner; $1.50), has sought to make the way 
easier to the student by using no extracts 
from merely legal documents. He deals 
with matters relating to political and so- 
cial history. Books of travel, published 
diaries and letters, the more readable 
books on special phases of history, and 
the more descriptive of the government 
documents have been drawn upon for a 
mass of reading which does not permit 
the pupil to complain of dulness. The 
material referring to recent history is 
particularly timely, much of it being 
drawn from the better articles in con- 
temporary newspapers and magazines. 
One commends especially such things as 
the Outlook’s account of the “Diplomacy 
of John Hay,” Mr. Poe’s account of “The 
Kingdom of Cotton,” and the interesting 
description of the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Wilson taken from a Chicago daily 
newspaper. On the whole, the matter in 
the book is wisely and appropriately se- 
lected. 


OUR new histories for high schools 
are so nearly of the same size and 
standard that they may be grouped to- 
gether. They are Forman’s “Advanced 
American History” (Century; $1.50); 
Bourne and Benton’s “A History of the 
United States” (Heath; $1); Channing's 
“Students’ History of the United States” 
(revised, Macmillan; $1.40), and Ste- 
phenson’s “An American History” (Ginn; 
$1.50). The task of each of these au- 
thors is the same, to present in the most 
acceptable form what the pupil of twelve 
to sixteen years ought to know as a pre- 
liminary to a later study of American 
history. Dr. Forman thinks he should 
“show the forces of civilization pressing 
ever westward upon the wilderness and 
extending the boundaries of the white 
man’s domain, to show an industrious 
and ingenious people moving ever for- 
ward to make new conquests in the eco- 
nomic world; and to show a liberty-lov- 
ing nation struggling with new problems 
of government and advancing ever near- 
er to a complete realization of popular 
rule.” This is a rather broad undertak- 
ing for one who endeavors to instruct 
the young, but it must be owned that 
the author writes with a facile pen. Nor 
is his execution nearly so ponderous as 
his promise. In fact, the language is 
very simple, and there is a continual 
stream of narrative which must make 
the book acceptable to teachers and pu- 
pils. In spite of the fact that the man- 
uscript has been read by several distin- 
guished teachers of history, there are er- 
rors of fact. For example, Teach, the 
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pirate, was not captured by men from 
South Carolina (page 89), Greene did not 
take command of the army at Charleston 
(page 194), and Spain in 1819 ceded West, 
as well as East, Florida (page 288). 


HE book by Professors Bourne and 
Benton is designed for pupils in 
the seventh and eighth grades, although it 
may as easily be used in the high school. 
They have introduced much social and 
industrial description; but they have not 
eliminated military history. A great deal 
of attention is given to Western history. 
The period since the Civil War is sin- 
gularly abridged, the party history of the 
years 1884-1912 being summed up in one 
paragraph, under the title, “Some Inter- 
esting Presidential Elections” (pages 508- 
510). Apart from this mention, our Presi- 
dents during the period indicated have to 
be satisfied, so far as party events are 
concerned, with their places in a chrono- 
logical summary in the appendix. The 
merely political narrative is disconnected 
and scrappy; the pupil can hardly get 
from this book a definite impression of 
the political combats of the past century. 
Valuable as social history may be, the 
central thread of the history of a demo- 
cratic nation is the political striving of 
that nation. In course of time our “new” 
teachers of history will realize that this 
is true, as does Professor Channing, 
whose long-tried book has now appeared 
in a revised edition. The work of re- 
vision seems to be concerned chiefly with 
the period since the Civil War, which has 
been rewritten, enlarged, and brought 
down to date. But one cannot praise 
Professor Channing’s book for its persist- 
ence in the older form without frankly 
confessing that it is too exclusively po- 
litical. It might well contain more social 
matter even at the expense of some con- 
traction of the political part. Professor 
Stephenson holds, also, to the old plan. 
He is a professor of history in the Col- 
lege of Charleston, and it is to be as- 
sumed that he has sought to produce a 
book which will be satisfactory to South- 
erners. He writes impartially, and it is 
doubtful if he has given as much space 
to Southern things as he might give under 
the circumstances. His book is broadly 
national, the style is clear and informing, 
and it is worthy of a better dress than 
the publishers have given it. As a 
whole, it will be found useful in the 
schools of the country. 


SCIENCE. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


ia “Psychology in Daily Life,” by Prof. 
C. E. Seashore (Appleton; $1.50 net), 
we have the first volume of what 
is to be known as* the “Conduct 
of Mind Series” under the editor- 
ship of Joseph Jastrow, who tells 
vs in an Introduction that “it is the 
purpose of the series to provide readily 
intelligible surveys of selected aspects of 
the study of mind and of its applications.” 
Following this selective method, Professor 
Seashore in this first volume treats of 
Play, Serviceable Memory, Mental Efii- 
clency, Mental Health, Mental Law, Law 
in Illusion, and closes with an especially 
interesting chapter illustrative of Mental 
Measurement, in which he outlines the 


ation of the capacity of an individual as 
a singer, and explains the interpretation 
he would make of such measurements as 
he would take to this end. The author 
does not pretend to treat with any thor- 
oughness of exposition the several sub- 
jects considered, the chapters being made 
up, as he tells us in his Preface, of ma- 
terial which was “originally prepared as 
semi-public addresses to illustrate some 
applications of psychology.” Under such 
circumstances we can look for no more 
than accuracy and simplicity in the state- 
ment of facts fitted to the capacity and 
interests of his audience. And this we 
find: the author being especially fertile 
in illustrative material drawn from every- 
day experience, and from time to time 
making use of suggestive diagrams and 
plates. 


BIOLOGY. 


HE opening sentence of Dr. Charles 
Cc. Adams's “Guide to the Study of 
Animal Ecology” (Macmillan; $1.25) is 
“Ecology has no aim, but ecologists have,” 
and this forms the text of his little book. 
In the development of his theme, he un- 
dertakes to show the need of some order 
in the heterogeneous array of isolated 
facts relating to environmental relation- 
ships of animals, which are found in di- 
verse publications on natural history and 
zodlogy. The aims and the point of view 
of the ecologist and the content of the 
subject, however, are not clearly formu- 
lated, for the style is prolix and involved, 
and the reader is left finally with only 
a vague notion of what the generaliza- 
tions and quotations are all about. An 
excellent annotated bibliography distrib- 
uted throughout the book and compris- 
ing 93 of the 183 pages, will be most help- 
ful to the student interested in ecological 
pursuits. 


IX lectures delivered by Prof. Charles 
Sedgwick Minot, when, as Harvard 
exchange professor at Berlin, he was 
invited to lecture also at the University 
ot Jena, are published under the title, 
“Modern Problems of Biology” (Blakis- 
ton; $1.75 net). They embody the out- 
come of the difficult task of presenting 
clearly and accurately the results of 
modern research in what the author re- 
gards as the outposts of biological sci- 
ence, in a foreign language, and before 
an intellectual but non-scientific audi- 
ence. Many investigators are working 
te-day on general problems which domi- 
nated the field of biology in the last and 
in previous generations. Such problems, 
it is true, were by no means solved, and 
as “hold-overs” may still be regarded as 
modern problems. In every generation, 
however, some types of work in biology 
are more prominent than others, and it 
is always interesting to see what par- 
ticular subjects are selected by those 
whose eminence entitles them to an opin- 
ion. Professor Minot chooses as head- 
ings for the modern problems of biology: 
(1) The New Cell Doctrine; (2) Cyto- 
morphosis; (3) The Doctrine of Immor- 
tality; (4) The Development of Death; 
(5) The Determination of Sex, and (6) 
The Notion of Life. Some of these, e. g., 
the third, fourth, and sixth, are peren- 








nial problems, which will always claim 
the attention of biologists, and on which 
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modern research has thrown some addi- 
tional light. The new cell doctrine brings 
out the growing tendency to emphasize 
the prominence of protoplasm as the liv- 
ing substance rather than the cell as 
the unit of structure. The lecture on 
Cytomorphosis ts an outline of the au 
thor’s own researches in embryolory 

that on sex is a statement of the recent 
work on the accessory chromosome and 
the hypothesis that sex rests upon a 
physical basis. It is curious that Pro 
fessor Minot should have omitted the one 
really modern series of problems in biol 
ogy, viz., those which have resulted in 
the remarkable contributions of De Vries 
Correns, Czermak, Johannsen, Bateson, 


Morgan, and a host of others on Men- 
delian inheritance and allied problems of 
heredity, which easily stand in the fore- 
front of modern experimental biology, and 
which have been brilliantly illuminated 


by American biologists. 


 aggnern ned work, based upon pet 

sonal research, extensive reading 
and philosophical thought, is done in “A 
Textbook of General Embryology,” by 
William E. Kellicott (Holt; $2.50 net), 


which is an admirable presentation 
of some of the fundamental 
lems of biology. The style is cur- 
sive but somewhat indirect, and on 
the whole difficult to read, but the diffi- 
culty might be partly overcome by the 
introduction of section and paragraph 
headings. The title of the volume is 
somewhat misleading, for it is not strictly 
in harmony with the substance, which 
deals primarily with the cell and the prob- 
lems of cytology. Thus, after a chapter 
on general reproduction and ontogeny, 
the author takes up the structures of 
cells in general, dealing with the cellular 
problems of mitosis, individuality of the 
chromosomes, germ cells and their forma- 
tion, maturation of the egg and sperm, 
fertilization and its significance, differen - 
tiation, heredity, and sex determination, 
all of which take up more than two-thirds 
of the text, while development in a strict 
sense is limited to cleavage and gastrula- 
tion, the problems of organogeny remain- 
ing untouched. Its scope, in short, is 
similar to that of the first volume of 
Korschelt and Heider’s “Textbook of Em- 
bryology” where the general part is fol- 
lowed by several volumes devoted to ani- 
mal development. Professor Kellicott 
makes no promise of future volumes in 
the present work, although another from 
his pen has since appeared under the title 
“Chordate Development.” 


prob- 


HE subject matter which he 
priates and treats under the head of 
embryology forms the very body of the 
science of cytology and has been devel- 
oped and amalgamated by cytologists. He 
defines the province of embryology as 
“not merely thus to describe the up- 
building and unfolding of the structure 
and form of the new organism through 
these successive stages of development; 
it is, further, to more 
fundamental processes 
this development. . The de 
scription and comparison of vis- 
ible forms and conditions came first 
This morphological account of develop- 
ment, concerned chiefly with the descrip- 
tion of what happens, what is produced 


ippro- 


describe the 
involved in 
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in development, has now been accomplish- 
ed to such an extent as to furnish a basis 
of this kind sufficient for immediate ne- 
cessity. Next comes the study of the real 
processes leading to the production of 
one condition out of another, processes 
which underlie the externally visible form 
changes” (p. 20). The author’s point of 
view, as a matter of fact, is only a recog- 
nition of the close inter-relation of all of 
the biological sciences, and the problems 
treated are, in reality, problems of gen- 
eral biology which are usually distributed 
and developed in the several sub-divisions 
of biological science of which cytology is 
one and embryology is another. 
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McFARLANIYS textbook, “Biology, 
General and Medical” (Philadelphia: 
Second Edition; $1.75) is de- 
more advanced students and 
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the evolution of such systems. An un- 
usual innovation for books on general 
biology is the introduction of extensive 
sections relating to infection, immunity, 
blood relationship, and animal parasitism, 
some of which are far too specialized for 
general students. In this second edition 
most of the errors of the first edition 
have been corrected and several pages of 
new matter have been incorporated. Un- 
fortunately, the new matter has not been 
edited with sufficient care, for errors in 
proof-reading and loose statements of 
fact are numerous. Thus, on two con- 
secutive pages, opened almost at random 
in the new material, we find “Pyrorchis” 
Pyrrhocoris, “Paulinier” for Paul- 
mier, “Anosa” for Anasa, and the false 
statement that the X-chromosome was 
discovered by in 1909 (pages 
232-3). 


for 


Wilson 


-_"s third book, Professor Abbott's 
“General Biology” (Macmillan; $1.50), 
some ways an excellent trea- 
tise. The author recognizes the need 
of the study of specific types and 
recommends this. study prepara- 
or parallel work, but does not 
incorporate it in his book. Its ex- 
cellence lies in the clearness and origi- 
nality of presentation of some of the 
fundamental biological activities; the sec- 
tions of life and death, on oxidation and 
metabolism and on variation and hered- 
are particularly good, but those on 
growth, differentiation, ontogenesis, and 

species and their origin leave much 


is in 


as 
tory 


ity, 


to be desired 


BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY. 


WELCOME addition to the _ too 
short list of handy guides to the 
names of our common wild flowers is a 
useful little treatise by Dr. G. L. Walten, 
which he calls “The Plant-Finder” (Lip- 
pincott). The book is well illustrated, 
the descriptions are clear, and the guid- 
ing directions distinct. It should serve 
a good purpose in increasing the knowl- 
edge of our Northern wild flowers. 
HE avoidance of controverted sub- 
jects does not impair the usefulness 
of “Plant Life and Plant Uses,” by John 
Gaylord Coulter (American Book Com- 
pany; $1.20), which is an excellent ele- 
mentary treatise, well-proportioned and 
clear. After the beginner has mastered 
what Professor Coulter has to tell him in 
these pages, he will be well prepared to 
weigh evidence in regard to some matters 
which now under acrimonious dis- 
cussion, and the author has done wisely 
to leave topics out 
of his treatise. Coulter pos- 
sesses three characteristics which go far 
towards making a good textbook; a 
of perspective, judgment in 
the choice of illustrations, and power of 
simple statement. 
N “First Principles of Evolution” (Mac- 
millan; $2 net), Dr. S. Herbert has pre- 
pared an account of Evolution which may 
be regarded as a safe and useful com- 
pendium. In the preface it is stated that 
the volume is based upon a course of 
lectures originally delivered before work- 
ing-men. The statements are clear and 
are generally given in an attractive form, 
although they lack the crispness which 
characterized the popular essays of Hux- 


are 


these questionable 


Professor 


sense good 








ley and of John Fiske. So far as an at- 
tentive examination of the book has gone, 
there have not been detected any se- 
rious errors of judgment or of fact. The 
author touches lightly the whole subject 
from the beginning of things (Cosmic 
Evolution) down to Bergson’s latest ut- 
terance (Creative Evolution). The course 
pursued is rather zig-zag, but that was 
unavoidable, if everything were to be 
presented. 


GOOD title has been selected for 

Professor Brucker’s little works on 
elementary botany and zoélogy, “Thresh- 
olds of Sciente” (Doubleday, Page; 50 
cents). The translation from the French 
is on the whole admirably done, although 
here and there phrases could have been 
rendered a little less literally; for in- 
stance, “Shrubs, which are smaller trees 
whose trunks branch out close to the 
ground, and bushes, which are low, thick- 
ly branched shrubs, have the same his- 
tory, but they flower. sooner and grow 
less.” The “less” is rather ambiguous 
Of course, the examples in the volume 
on botany are taken from common 
French plants, and the translator had 
no option but to follow closely the 
original. Hence, the American student 
and the general reader will be confront- 
ed by such names as “turnsole” and 
“southernwood,” which will mean very 
little without some outside aid. There 
are, however, few mistakes which can 


mislead the intelligent user of either the 
botany or the zodlogy. 


TEXTBOOK intended for first or 

second-year high-school pupils, and 
dealing with the new subject of economic 
aviculture, is “Our Domestic Birds” 
(Ginn; $1.35), by John Henry Robinson. 
We read that “it teaches the things that 
every one ought to know about poultry, 
pigeons, and cage birds, discussing their 
place in nature, their relations to civil- 
ization, and all their uses for profit and 
pleasure. The history of each kind of 
domesticated bird is briefly traced. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the varieties 
of birds and to the methods of manage- 
ment best suited to young beginners.” As 
regards the care of domestic birds and 
a very popular account of the numerous 
breeds, it covers the ground fairly well. 
But the moment this restricted field is 
left, the author comes to grief. There 
are literally scores, if not hundreds, of 
actual errors in the discussion of the most 
elementary phases of bird structure and 
life. Evolution, flight, song, color, fea- 
thers, development, origin of the domes- 
tic birds, all are characterized by this 
manifest inaccuracy of statement. The 
following is one of many paragraphs that 
display similar inaccuracies: 

Of the origin of the fowl we have no 
direct knowledge. It was fully domesti- 
cated long before the beginnings of his- 
tory. There is no true wild race of fowls 
known. For a long time it was common- 
ly held that the Gallus Bankiva, found 
in the jungles of India, was the ancestor 
of all the races of the domestic fowl, but 
this view was not accepted by some of 
the most careful investigators, and the 
most recent inquiries into the subject in- 
dicate that the so-called Gallus Bankiva 
is not a native wild species, but a feral 
race, that is, a race developed in the wild 
from individuals escaped from domestica- 
tion 
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The italics show the parts of the text/ton-Weber (7?) corpuscular theory of | line drawings are the most satisfactory 


which are absolutely incorrect. The pu-/| light as opposed to Maxwell's theory. Ap- | and pleasing. 


pils who spend a period a week for forty 


parently, the author thinks, the world | HE latest attempt to solve the very 


weeks studying this book will accumulate | would be better illuminated if engineers | dificult problem of the best mode 


an enormous mass of false information 
in regard to birds in general. 


| 


had not been enslaved by the wave the- |of introducing the elements of chemistry 


ory of light. and the high-school pupil to each other 


ILLIAM E. MEEHAN, formerly T°? such an extent has Prof. George/is “A Textbock of Elementary Chemis- 


Fish Commissioner of Pennsyiva- 


A. Hoadley revised his success-|try,” by Alexander Smith (Century Co.; 


nia, has prepared for the Farmer's Prac-| ty) “flements of Physics” that he has/ $1.25 net). In this “the attempt has 


tical Library (Sturgis & Walton; $1 net) 


te 


changed its name to the “Essentials of | been made to apply certain appropria 





a volume on “Fish Culture in Ponds and} physics” (American Book Co.; $1.25). | principles,” especially in providing a text 


Other Inland Waters.” Full and lucid 


directions are given for the propagation 
of the various kinds of fish which ex- 
perience has shown to be capable of prof- 
itable cultivation, either for one’s private 


table or for the market. Mr. Meehan 
comes bravely to the defence of the Ger- 
man carp, whose bad reputation he at- 


tributes to lack of knowledge and judg-| 


ment on the part of the great majority 
of those by whom its cultivation has been 
attempted. Raised under proper condi- 
tions of food and cleanliness, it is a pala- 
table fish, capable of contributing very 


materially to the cheaper food supply of | 
the nation, and hence worthy of very| 


careful attention from the economic point 
of view. An average of over 40,000 
pounds of carp per week is disposed of 
in the markets of Philadelphia, and New 
York consumes nearly three times that 
amount. A chapter on frog farming in- 
dicates that the technical difficulties in 
the way of entire success have not 
yet been completely solved, though it is 
unquestionable that a profitable market 
awaits their solution. One experimenter 
in Michigan gave it up after years of 
trials, because “the big frogs ate the 
little frogs, the little frogs ate the polly- 
wogs, the large pollywogs ate the small 
pollywogs, and the birds ate both.” The 
concluding chapters give very explicit 
directions for aquarium management and 
the care of goldfish. 
PHYSICS. 

‘cc TEXTBOOK of Elementary Sta- 

tics” (Oxford Press; 3s. 6d.) has 
been prepared by Prof. R. S. Heath, the 
well-known authority on mechanics. The 
writer believes that this subject should 


ed, although the genera! character of the | continue the subject, and “to arrange the 


older text has been preserved. While | matter on pedagogical principles without 


This new edition is improved and enlarg- | suited to the needs of those who do not 
. | 
Ss treatment is rather too simple, a/too much distortion of the conventional 


iteacher who follows the author's plan | order.” Those who are familiar with 


can make good use of the book. A word / Professor Smith's “Inorganic Chemistry” 
of warning is applicable to nearly all/ will know in a general way what to ex- 
high-school texts, as it is to the present | pect in his elementary text They will 
| volume. Many experimental demonstra-/find clear, logical statements, excellent 
discussions of difficult points, careful 
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tions are included which are intended for 


the instructor to perform before the class | avoidance of anything suggesting a “nas- 
as illustrations of scientific laws. Yet |} cent state,” and insistence that chlorine 
it is quite certain that few high-schools | must not be called a bleaching agent The 
possess sufficient apparatus for these|book has many good features, and it is 


demonstrations; and even when they do, | interesting and suggestive to the teacher 
the instructors are so over-worked that|of chemistry. It is impossible to predict 
it is impossible to prepare or p« rform | the reaction of the pupil, but it is pos- 
them. As a result, in spite of the ap- | sible that this text may provide the sol- 
pearance of the texts and the claims of| vent for some of the difficulties which 
the teachers, most high-school students | beset the beginner 

are still learning science by memory, | sere RSEOr? chinesintre venstves & treat« 
rather than by seeing and making ex-| : 





ment of some fifty pages In 


veriments. me . . 
E | these provision is made for the 


CaaS. different interests of the two sexes 
iT" issue of a new edition of Prof.|to which reference is made in the preface 
W. W. Scott's “Qualitative Chem- | “Thus explosives, metallurgy, plaster, 
ical Analysis” (Van Nostrand; $1.50 net) land cement are of interest especially to 
two years after its first appearance in-|one sex, while plastics, starch, sugar, 
dicates that its merits are finding proper|soap, and the nature, preparation, and 
recognition. It is a well-balanced presen-/| digestion of foods are of special interest 
tation, including a brief but excellent/to the other.” The chapter on Plants, 
summary of the theory of solution, hy-| Fuels, and Foods is curiously placed be- 
drolysis, chemical equilibrium, mass ac -| tween chapters on Aluminium and Iron 
tion, etc., followed by general laboratory} probably in recognition of the principle 
directions. In this general part, as well|of sustaining interest through variety 
as in the analytical study of the bases|The choice of wool and cotton as ma- 
and acids, and the section on systematic} terial for the initial discussion of prop 





analysis, the statements and discussions| erties seems odd and is unsatisfact 
are simple, clear, and thorough, and the/and the very last paragraph of the book 
analytical methods which are presented| makes a definite and simply worded stats 
are the best. A number of minor changes; ment which asserts the possibility of 





be studied before dynamics, in order to 
acquaint the student first with the prin- 
ciples of force actions. The book is al- 
most entirely mathematical and contains 
all the theory of statics which can be 
undertaken without the use of the calcu- 
lus. The exposition is excellent, the sub- 
ject being presented in the thorough 
manner common to English texts on 
mathematical physics. 


WO textbooks on electrical measure- 
ments have been received from the 

Van Nostrand Company. Prof. A. A. 
Atkinson, of Ohio University, has re- 
vised, as a fourth edition, his serviceable 
book on “Electrical and Magnetic Calcu- 
lations” ($1.50 net), which is designed as 
an introduction to a course in electrical 
engineering. The other text is a transla- 
tion by K. Tornberg, of the General Elec- 
tric Company, of Ewald Rasch’s “Electric 
Are Phenomena” ($2 net). These phe- 
nomena are treated both from the indus- 
trial standpoint and also theoretically 
as an example of the electronic theory of 
electricity. The introduction is an exag- 
gerated and polemical plea for the New- 





have been made in this edition and some| some phenomena which would be im 
portions rewritten. Among the additions| mensely interesting if they could occur 

aw » ori 7 ei 1e 868 ‘ , : 
we may note the Palmer-Gutzeit method HE third edition of “Van Nostrand’s 
for arsenic, which, however, has been 
overlooked in the index. 


Chemical Annual” ($2.50 net), edited 


by Prof. J. C. Olsen, is an improvement over 
EGUN as a new edition of the trans-|the previous issues in several respects 
lation of Hempel’s “Methoden der| Printed on thinner, but sufficiently opaque, 
paper, its thickness is less than half that 


Gas-Analyse,” “Gas Analysis,” by Prof. 
L. M. Dennis (Macmillan; $2.10 net), has|of the previous edition, though ninety 
become, through the incorporation of new| pages have been added. This reduction 
material and various modifications and/|in bulk, the use of a flexible cover, and 
excisions, practically a new book. In| much better binding, which allows thx 
fact, nearly half of the matter is new,| book to open readily at any page and 
lie flat, will be appreciated by its many 
A good photograph of Henri 


and about one-quarter of the rest has 
been rewritten. It is the best manual of! users 
gas analysis which has yet appeared,| Moisson is reproduced as_ frontispiece 
but is too detailed and wordy in its de-| Several new tables have been added. and 
scriptions and contains too much repe-|the review of chemical literature is omit 
tition to make it an ideal textbook. The/|ted as unnecessary, since the publication 
Space given to exact analysis without/of the periodical Chemical Abstracts 
rubber connections or stopcocks (thir-| by the American Chemical Society. The 
teen pages) appears excessive, consider-/| long list of new books which is still re 
ing the slight application of this meth-| tained might also well be dropped in fu- 
od. One could wish that the draughts-|ture editions. We note that the confus- 
man had handled the shading of a num-|ing data in regard to the melting-points 
ber of the drawings with more discre-| and composition of alloys are allowed to 
tion. For a work of this kind, stmple' stand without correction or comment. In 








HS2 


this table two more or less widely dif- 
ferent melting-points are given for cer- 
tain alloys of the same composition, e. g., 
the alloy of equal parts of lead and tin 
is stated in one line to melt at 189 de- 
grees, and seventeen lines below its melt- 
ing-point is 200 degrees. As there is ap- 
parently no intention of yearly publica- 
tion (the issues so far have been dated 
1906, 1909, 1913) the name of “Annual” 
is hardly an appropriate one, but under 
any name it is an excellent reference 
book, and in its present form a credit to 
both the compilers and the publisher. 


ROM the Macmillan Company we have 

a translation of the eleventh edi- 
tion of Gattermann’s “Die Praxis des 
Organischen Chemikers,” which appears 
as the third American edition of “Prac- 
tical Methods of Organic Chemistry” 
($1.75 net). The two former editions were 
prepared by Professor Schober, and bear 
the dates of 1896 and 1901 (from the 
first and fourth German editions, re- 
spectively). The present edition was pre- 
pared during Professor Schober’s iliness 
by his colleague, Professor Babasinian. 
The principal changes in this edition are 
the addition of four new illustrations, im- 
proved methods for the preparation of 
a few substances, full descriptions of 
Dennstedt’s method forelementary analy- 
sis and Grignard’s reaction, and discus- 
sions of the theory of distillation with 
“salting out,” and separation by 
extraction and esterfication. The admira- 
ble character of Gattermann'’s work is 
too well known to organic chemists to 
make any extended comment necessary, 
and this excellent translation will be wel- 
teachers who find it im- 
use the German text in 
We note one error which 
through all of the 
American editions: In the preparation of 
acetyl chloride, page 141-2, the amount 
of phosphorus trichloride given in the 
directions is only a little more than half 
that required by the equation, and th 
yield of acetyl chloride as stated is im- 
With the right amount 
the yield should be 
greater than that 


steam, 


to those 
practicable to 
classes 

carried 


come 


their 


has been 


large. 
trichloride 
50 cent. 


possibly 
of the 
about 

which is given. 


per 


GEOGRAPHY, 


A” interesting contribution to 
rraphical literature has been made 
by J. Scott Keltie and O. J. R. Howarth 
In their small book entitled “History of 
(ieography” (Putnam; 75 cents net). In 
conformity with the general plan of the 
publisher's series on A History of the 
of which this volume is a unit, 
authors have attempted to trace 
merely In outline the evolution of geog- 
raphy as a department of acience. Start- 
ing with the propositions that “geography 
may be rewarded as the mother of the 
aciences” and that the history of geou- 
raphy takes its rise in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, the authors trace the devel- 
opment of their subject from its crude 
practical beginnings among the Babylo- 
Egyptians, and Phoenicians to its 
more sectentific expansion among the 
Greeks and Romans. The scene then 
shifts to the Dark Ages, the medimval 
Renaissance, the expansion under the 
Portuguese, the discovery the New 


greo- 


Sciences 


the 


niana, 


of 
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World, and to those numerous subse- 
quent discoveries and explorations which 
culminated in the development of explo- 
ration towards the poles. A final chap- 
ter contains a brief but illuminating pre- 
sentation of the evolution and progress 
of geographical science during the last 
century. The work contains a brief de- 
scriptive bibliography and eighteen well- 
chosen illustrations. 


RECENT addition to the list of Ox- 

ford Geographies, of which several 
volumes have been written and all edited 
by Prof. A. J. Herbertson, is “A Commer- 
cial Geography of the World,” by O. J. R. 
Howarth (Oxford University Press; 60 
cents net). Although there is nothing 
in the preface to indicate it, the 
book evidently is intended for ele- 
mentary work. Its use beyond the 
first year of the high school would seem 
to be entirely impracticable. The method 
of treatment is not strikingly different 
from that which is to be found in earlier 
English textbooks. The writer has not 
been as skilful, however, in making clear 
the intimate interrelations of man, the 
agent of trade, and the various factors 
in his physical environment as have 
such writers as Lyle, in his “Commercial 
Geography of the British Empire,” and 
Boon, in his “Commercial Geography of 
Foreign Nations.” Consequently, there 
are to be found in Mr. Howarth’s work 
rather more isolated and unexplained 
facts in production and commerce than 
would seem to be desirable. Nearly two- 
thirds of the volume is concerned with 
a discussion of principles, such as the in- 
fluence of climate and relief upon com- 
merce and industry; of such general con- 
siderations as the physical conditions and 
products of each of the three types of 
lands—cold, temperate, and hot; of the 
world’s fisheries, mining, and manufac- 
tures; and of its trading centres and con- 
necting transportation routes. The re- 
mainder of the book contains brief and 
incomplete sketches of the economic 
geography of the principal regions of the 
globe. There have been included a good- 
ly number of well-chosen maps which 
add greatly to an easy understanding of 
the text, and, happily, the bulk of the 
statistics of production and of trade has 
been omitted from the separate chapters 
and relegated to the appendix. 


HOSE who are interested in the bear- 
ings of a people's physical environ- 
ment upon its life activities in the strug- 
gle for existence will appreciate the small 
volume which has been prepared by 
Marion I. Newbigin, editor of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine, entitled “Manand 
His Conquest of Nature” (Black; 75 cents). 
The work is based largely upon secondary 
sources, especially upon the researches 
of such French geographers as Profes- 
sors Brunhes, de Martonne, Vidal de la 
Blache, Demangeon and others, whose 
studies in human geography are well 
known to scholars whose interests He 
within the same general field. The real 
service here performed by the author 
consists in the bringing together in 
compact form of a great deal of ma- 
terial which hitherto has been accessible 
only in monographs and geographical 


journals. The author has developed the 





subject in an interesting manner by 
showing, first of all, how man, in con- 
quering his physical environment, has 
been able to make room fur himself in 
the habitable parts of the earth, by dis- 
placing wild animals and useless plants. 
Later on, the reader is brought to a dis- 
cussion of the various ways in which 
animals and plants have been made to 
assist man in his upward struggle towards 
civilization. Nor has the writer lost sight 
of the importance to man of the min- 
erals, especially of those varieties from 
which he has been enabled to fashion 
the tools and machines that have made 
his tasks less burdensome. The discus- 
sion of “regions where man has thriven” 
drives home the lesson that he is so 
constituted that he demands more than 
the mere satisfaction of his animal needs 
for food, shelter, and clothing, that the 
environment must furnish him far more 
than the bare necessities, if he is to pros- 
per. 
BOOK designed to assist those who 
are either actively engaged in 
teaching geography or are fitting them- 
selves for this work is “Principles and 
Methods of Teaching Geography” (Mac- 
millan; $1.10), by Frederick L. Holtz. 
The author has undertaken to analyze 
the nature of geography as a science 
and, at the same time, to present an out- 
line of the pedagogical principles in- 
volved in teaching the subject. Starting 
with the more elementary geography of 
the pupil’s immediate environment, Mr. 
Holtz proceeds to a _ consideration of 
broader fields, so as to lead up to a dis- 
cussion of more advanced problems in 
such a way, as he puts it, “as to indicate 
the growth of the subject in the pupil's 
mind.” There are suggestive chapters 
bearing directly upon numerous ques- 
tions which puzzle the every-day teacher 
—the proper use of illustrative material; 
supplementary readings; the significance 
of maps; map drawing and map projec- 
tion. Attention is given also to the evo- 
lution of geographical knowledge, as well 
as to the history of geography and of its 
pedagogy. Of special interest is the 
chapter which discusses some American 
textbooks of geography, in which the 
author emphasizes, among other im- 
portant matters, the significance of the 
human aspect of the subject. The book 
concludes with a rather extensive and 
carefully classified bibliography of geo- 
graphical textbooks. 


T would be difficult to find an English 

geographer better qualified to write a 
series of useful volumes on the Conti- 
nents of the World than Prof. Lionel W. 
Lyde, and, happily, from what is stated 
in the preface of his recent volume “The 
Continent of Europe” (Macmillan; $2), we 
are led to infer that this is the first of 
such a series. The author evidently believes 
that geography, considered apart from 
man in his manifold relations of life, is de- 
void of both meaning and value, a con- 
ception of the subject which has for- 
tunately been steadily gaining ground 
within recent years. Professor Lyde 
abandons the principle of the natural re- 
gion and centres his discussion upon 
political rather than regional units. “It is 
almost always,” he says, “the political 
control that gives the dominant note In 
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the most important areas; and, as the 
method of treating such areas should in 
each case, as far as possible, be appro- 
priate to the dominant note, the political 
unit cannot be made subordinate without 
more being lost than is gained.” There 
are, of course, many geographers, per- 
haps a majority, who differ from Profes- 
sor Lyde on this point and who favor 
the regional rather than the purely po- 
litical point of view. Without attempting 
to discuss their relative merits, it may be 
stated that good results have been at- 
tained by the author of the present vol- 
ume in consistently following his chosen 
method of treatment. A further aim of 
the author has been to emphasize what 
he calls the essential individuality of the 
continent, meaning by this the peninsular 
character and influence of Europe. Of 
the thirty-three chapters, ten are de- 
voted to a discussion of those funda- 
mental influences which are applicable, 
in varying manner, to all political di- 
visions alike. Here are included world 
and regional relations; the surrounding 
oceans and seas; the influence of relief 
upon land communication, and the dis- 
tribution of population; climate, and its 
control of river development, vegetation, 
and animal life, including man himself. 
In the remainder of the volume, the in- 
dividual states of Europe are treated in 
succession, each being considered in a 
separate chapter. Teachers of geography 
will do well to obtain this book for their 
libraries, and the general reader will also 
find it instructive. More than a hundred 
maps, some of which are double-paged 
and in color, add to the value of the 
volume. 


MATHEMATICS. 


N the second edition of Elliott's “Algebra 
of Quantities” (Oxford University 
Press; 15s.) we havé a revision and 
a considerable enlargement of the 
author’s well-known work published 
in 1905. It is noteworthy that that 
is the year of the death of Ar- 
thur Cayley, whose great memoirs 
on what he called “Quantics” constitute 
a chief development of the modern alge- 
braic doctrine of invariants and covari- 
ants. The content of the book consists 
largely of lectures that Professor Elliott 
has for many years given annually at 
Queen's College, Oxford. In the main, 
the treatment follows the traditions of 
the English school of mathematicians. 
As an introduction to an important 
branch of higher algebra, the book is not 
surpassed by any work in English. 


OLLINS’S “Advanced Algebra” 
(American Book Company; $1 net) 
presupposes about one year’s study of 
algebra and extends through a good 
freshman college course in the subject. 
Simple graphs are introduced. An excellent 
feature consists of the pictures and brief 
accounts of a few famous mathematicians, 
including Laplace, who, however, ap- 
pears as “La Place.” Sommerville’s “Ele- 
mentary Algebra” (American Book Com- 
pany; $1 net), a revised edition, is a book 
for beginners and extends through the 
theory of the quadratic équation. Quite 
similar in purpose and extent is 
“Book One” of Durell’s “Algebra” (Mer- 


70 cents net), by Van Tuyl, is smaller 
and less difficult than his “Complete Busi- 
aess Arithmetic” previously noted in 
these columns. Among the new features 
are problems dealing with parcel post, 


the farm, food products, and so on. Bow- 
ler’s “Pure Mathematics” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 7s. 6d.) is specially 


noteworthy as bringing together in 
a single volume of 272 pages s0 
much of algebra, analytical geome- 
try, trigonometry, and the calculus 
as is of most frequent use in mechanics, 
engineering, physics, chemistry, and eco- 
nomics. The reading of the book pre- 
supposes such mathematical knowledge 
as is ordinarily required for entrance to 
college. “Trigonometry for Schools and 
Colleges” (Ginn; 75 cents net), by Pro- 
fessors Anderegg and Roe, is a clear and 
compact treatment of the essentials, in- 
cluding the trigonometry of a sphere 
surface. 


; io “Plane and Solid Geometry” (Mac- 


millan; 80 cents), written by 
Professor Ford and Mr. Ammer- 
man, and edited by Professor Hed- 


rick, steers a middie course between 
those who insist upon a minimum 
of assumption with a maximum of 
deductive rigor and those who are indif- 
ferent to ideality of logical structure. The 
authors hold to the disciplinary point of 
view while admitting the instructional 
value of illustrations drawn from com- 
mon life. It is questionable whether the 
beautiful half-tone engravings employed 
in the solid geometry are not a concession 
to stupidity, hindering rather than help- 
ing the spatial imagination. The “Analy- 
tic Geometry” (Macmillan; $1.60 net), by 
Professor and Mr. Hopkins, includes an 
introduction to the geometry of three 
dimensions. Among the more notable fea- 
tures are the introduction of the notion 
of the derivative in connection with the 
tangent problem and the geometric inter- 
pretation of the complex number. Poles 
and polars are treated only in relation 


to the circle. 
[* the past the curriculum of our rural 
schools had little practical adaptabil- 
ity to the life work of the pupil, but this 
blunder is being corrected, and to-day 
our country school-books awaken the 
interest of children in rural affairs. A 
new “Rural Arithmetic,” by John  E. 
Calfee (Ginn, 30 cents), goes a long 
way in this direction by offering for 
solution specific and concrete problems 
familiar to the pupil's own experience and 
interests. Beginning with simple sums 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, it gives the pupil examples 
where such lessons may be applied to 
wages, fertilizers, machinery, grain and 
stock markets, and bookkeeping. 
¢ “Sixty Lessons in Agriculture,” by 
Burt C. Buffum and D. C. Deaver 
(American Book Company, 80 cents), 
intended for use by the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades, the authors 
have presented their subject in a 
lively and entertaining fashion, wise- 
ly using many illustrations to show 
the latest methods of ploughing, mow- 
ing, seeding, etc. The subjects are 


AGRICULTURE. 


seeds, and the harvest, all following in 
their natural order, and each chapter 
closing with vital questions and refer- 
ences useful to scholars sufficiently am- 
bitious to wish for further information. 


N their new volumes of the series of 
“Farm Life Readers,” by Lawton B 
Evans and L. N. and G. W. Duncan 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., Vols. IV, 45 cents, 
and V, 50 cents), the authors have ac- 
complished the laudable purpose of fur- 
nishing grammar-school pupils with good 
literature, as well as of enlarging the 
reader's ideas of country life, and open 
ing their eyes to the dignity of farm 
labor. These books are of more than 
passing interest, and the emphasis that 
is laid on the freedom, health, and pros- 
perity that come to those who live in 
the country, and pursue the business of 
farming with intelligence and energy, 1s 
instructive and stimulating. 


K. HART'S “Educational Resources 

. of Village and Rural Communities” 
(Macmillan; $1) is a collection of chap- 
ters by different hands and of unequal 
value on various things to be taken 
thought of by those who seek to make 
communal life more worth living. The 
chapters are followed by specific ques- 
tions that such persons may ask with 
respect to their communities, and by lists 
of books from which they can derive 


general or particular information. 


A® 


boratory method, is “First 
n Astronomy” (Concord: Rumford Press), 
Mary E. Byrd, formerly director of 
the observatory of Smith College The 
student is told how to make the simpler 
instruments himself, and shown how to 
use them in ascertaining latitude and lon- 
gitude, local and standard time, positions 
and paths of sun, and planets 
There is a great variety of useful obser- 
vations with small telescopes, and the 
little book is a helpful addition in teach- 
ing elementary courses in practical as- 
tronomy. 


ASTRONOMY. 


ANDBOOK for schools and colleges 
in which much is made of the la- 
Observations 


by 


moon, 


EARLY overhead in the midnight sky 

is a minute filmy body just beyond 

the reach of eye. Seen through a great 
it seems to float in the sky, 
resembling a huge jelly fish with a brok- 
en or serrated edge; and the bright stars 
that glisten in this magnificent cluster 
seem to stand out by themselves stereo- 
scopically, as if vastly nearer to us and 
viewed against the true cluster by pro- 


telescope, 


jection simply, but having in reality 
nothing to do with it. Astronomers pro- 
saically know this object as M3; and 


within recent years Professor Bailey, of 
Harvard, the original discoverer of vari- 
able stars in clusters, has bestowed a 
great deal of close attention on this clus 
ter, which, as photographed with the 
sixty-inch reflector on Mount Wilson, 
and an exposure of four hours, is esti- 
mated to contain not less than 30,000 
separate stars. In some respects, it is 
the most remarkable globular cluster yet 
investigated, and Professor Bailey has 
had the assistance of the great instru- 
ments of the Lick and Yerkes Observa- 








rill; $1). “The Essentials of Business 
Arithmetic” (American Book Company; 


treated clearly and in sequence; the wea- 
ther, preparation of soils, planting of 





tories, as well as those of Harvard, in 
standardizing the reference stars. The 
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—— —- : ==: 
light of many hundred stars has been 
measured with the greatest care, and 
discussion of the measures shows the 
uniformity of period of many of the va- 
riables. A few of the little stars in- 
rease their brightness at a rate as great 
magnitudes in an hour, and all 
their periods of variation are relatively 
short, no one yet found being as long 

a whole day, about half a day being 
the more frequent period, and the aver- 
ise range about two magnitudes. 
\ll the M3 are of 
about the same brightness, that is, four- 


as Six 


being 
known variables of 
teenth magnitude at maximum and six- 
teenth at minimum. Their variation 
almost chronometric in accuracy, and ul- 
astronomers to test 


is 


timately enabl 


the hypothesis of variability of our pres- 


may 


ent standard of time, the rotation of the | 


earth. To account for the physical causes 
inderlying the peculiarities of variables 
in stellar clusters, no satisfactory theory 
has It seems prob- 


able Pro- 


yet been advanced. 
that they are binary systems 
Bailey thinks that 
study of isolated variables of this class 
might lead to the true Other- 
wise it may be necessary to wait for the 
of larger and longer tele- 


fessor spectroscopic 
solution. 


completion 


copes to make possible investigation of | 


the variables already discovered. 


THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

Popular Handbook. By 
Harold Jacoby. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

The teaching of astronomy has labor- 
ed to keep pace with an extraordinary 
expansion of the subject in recent years; 


istronomy: A 


and while in the early days of Harvard | 


Yale, merely geometric astronomy 
taught, with even the Ptolemaic 
as a possible alternative to the 
Copernican, the university courses of 
to-day enable the student to specialize 
in flelds embodying not only the widest 
application of modern mathematics, but 
the adaptation of fundamental princi- 
ples of physics and chemistry to all the 


and 
was 


theory 


bodies of the universe. 

This field must be covered by 
every modern work on astronomy, and 
Professor Jacoby has done it with sin- 
gular success. While his training as 
an astronomer has been mainly along 


wide 


the 
ticularly as an associate of the late Sir 
David Gill tin the exacting research of 
ascertaining the distances of the stars, 
his experience as teacher of astronomy 
and writer on this and allied subjects 
has kept him abreast of the times in 
every department of investigation. His 
“Popular Handbook of Astronomy” 
characterized by judiciousness of selec- 
tion, sanity of opinion, and clarity of 
expression, which make a safe and au- 
thoritative book. There are illustra- 
tions in great abundance: well-chosen 
diagrams, reproductions of classic old 
subjects, and half-tones, in the main ex- 
cellent, of the epoch-making photographs 


lines of the older astronomy, par- | 


of Keeler, Barnard, Ritchey, and Slo- 
cum. The best of these are Barnard’s 
recent photographs of Mars, which, 
though the largest yet taken, show no 
trace of the much-disputed canals. In 
these Professor Jacoby is an extreme 
non-believer, and he fortifies his atti- 
tude by a large amount of evidence well 
presented. Concessions are made to the 
prevalent method of laboratory teach- 
ing, in a chapter on the construction 
and use of sun-dials. Maps, globes, and 
planispheres to help in studying the 
| constellations; standard time and the 
international date-line; the earth, its 
and rotation, together with its 
| welght as found by the method of 
Maskelyne; the principles growing out 
|} of our revolution around the sun, espe- 
| cially those of the calendar—all these 
are lucidly treated as an introduction to 
the descriptive portion of the text em- 
| bracing in large part the remainder of 
the book. 

Here and there a subject admitting of 
mathematical treatment is relegated toa 
copious appendix, which is crowded with 
elementary formule relating to such 
subjects as the theory of Foucault's ex- 
periment for demonstrating the rotation 
of the earth and Cavendish’s experi- 
ment by which its density is found; 
rules for the calendar, including elabo- 
rate calculations of Easter; Newton’s 
and Kepler’s laws, with planetary mass- 
es and periods; also specialized compu- 
tations on the sun and stars. The tem- 
perature of Mars comes out 33 degrees 
below Fahrenheit zero, pretty low for 
the advocates of fluid water on that 
planet’s surface; Barnard’s recent pho- 
tographs of Saturn, taken at Mount Wil- 
son, show almost as much as the eye 
can see, and Keeler’s photograph of this 
|planet’s spectrum demonstrates the me- 
| teoric constitution of its ring to a cer- 
| tainty. 
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Sunshine and Starshine form excel 
x nt chapter headings; but Moonshine 
|seems scarcely an appropriate title for 
‘a very interesting chapter on our ter- 
|restrial satellite. The planetary chap- 
|ters take up the chief topics of inter- 
| est concerning these bodies, not neglect- 
ling the theory of their orbital motions, 
which is handled with exceptional lu- 
icidity of exposition. A digression on 
|} the astronomical methods of navigation 
| will be welcome to many readers, and 
no less the description of modern ob- 
servatories and the complicated instru- 


jments in them, including many of the 


specialized tools of the astronomer. 


is| Rather more about the telescope itself 


would have been a valuable addition; 
and the treatment of meteorites is quite 
insufficient; bodies which Professor Ja- 
coby recognizes only by the non-commit- 
tal term “aérolites.” Eclipses and com- 
ets receive moderate presentation, and 
the final chapters on the stars are 





ample, embodying the results of recent 





research, in particular that of Kapteyn 
en star-streaming. A new edition will 
no doubt include Campbell's important 
generalization that the motions of stars 
throughout space are swifter in pro- 
portion to their age, and also a fuller 
account of variable-star researches, spec- 
troscopic binaries, and the spectroscopic 
evaluation of the parallax of certain 
stars. The chapter on cosmogony deals 
briefly with the more important and ri- 
val hypotheses, pointing out the reasons 
for and against the nebular theory of 
Laplace and the evidence to support the 
new planetesimal theory of Chamberlin 
and Moulton. Professor Jacoby judi- 
cially concludes: “The future of the 
solar system seems fairly clear under 
either hypothesis. The present state 
of affairs is one of apparently stable 
equilibrium; and should continue, un- 
less an accident arrives from outside 
the system. But even without such ac- 
cident, the solar system cannot be eter- 
nal, because the gradual shrinkage of 
the sun cannot continue forever. When 
the time comes for the sun to lose its 
heat-radiating power, the solar system 
must become cold and dead. If, after 
countless ages, it shall ever thereafter 
be revivified, the cause will be a fresh 
approach to some other star, dark or 
brilliant, whose vast disturbing attrac- 
tion will once more break up the solar 
matter into a mist: and if a great part 
of the energy remaining in the system 
shall be transformed into heat, then 
that mist will once again be a fire-mist, 
which may once more pass through all 
the stages of cosmic life and death.” 
Professor Jacoby’s book is among the 
best of recent treatises, and should heip 
to bring about a recension in astronomi- 
cal study and teaching, through enhance- 
ment of general interest in the subject. 
LITTLE-KNOWN development of 
A dramatic activity in England is the 
work of the Village Children’s Play So- 
ciety. Its object is to procure in every 
village in the Kingdom at least one as- 
sociate who will arrange for the perform- 
ance of plays by the children of the 
neighborhood. No little difficulty has been 
found in obtaining suitable pieces. The 
average dramatist does not easily adapt 
himself to the task of writing plays which 
are at the same time simple enough to 
be understood by boys and girls and in- 
teresting enough to amuse and inspire 
them. Recent additions to the Society's 
repertory include “Ludlow Castle” (a 
story of the Welsh border in Elizabethan 
times), “The Battle of Otterburn,” and a 
dramatized version of Charlotte Yonge’s 
“The Little Duke.” 
ABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO has been 
doing what is new work for him 
in his French home at Arcachon, amid 
the pines back from the downs. It is 
drama without words, an immense his- 
torical scenario for the cinematograph— 
“a spectacle of high art!” The films are 
nearly terminated for a three hours’ piece 
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reconstituting the struggle between Rome | rates. The vast tableaux comprise the 


and Carthage in the Second Punic War. | siege of Syracuse, 
“Cabiria,” which 
name of the heroine round whom the | burning glasses; 
melodrama for the imagination evolves | mated crowds; the 
amid archeology for the eyes, is a Sicil-| to Moloch; 
ian girl carried off to Carthage by pi | Sophonisba. 














N ation 


in which Archimedes de 
is the title and the/|sets fire to the Roman fleet with his 


Hannibal and 
A Fire Symphony, by the 
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Italian composer, known as Hildebrand 
Parme, gives the accompaniment for 


the ear. Thus the arts of both Flaubert 
Carthage and its ani- and Wagner are menaced by this new 
sacrifice of children manifestation, to which d' Annunzio 


dreams of transferring all the Meta 


morphoses of Ovid! 


Scipio—and 











THE NATION ON 
THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 


“If the January issue left any lover | 
of ‘disagreeable truths’ doubting! 
whether this perticular quarterly | 
was likely to justify its name over- 
well, his doubts have probably been | 
removed by the solid substance and 
brilliant execution of the second is- 
sue. Its main intention is 
clear—to laugh the follies of the day 
out of court, and to stand stanchly 
for what has been proved and found! 
good; to distinguish between the 
giddy eddies of conceit and the ad- 
vancing current of order; to look 
below the surface glitter at the deep- 
er meaning of the age. ... To 
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Hotel Powhatan 
“ best, at the same time the new- 
est, hotel in Washington. 
Famous Pennsylvania Avenue, 
at the junction of 18th and H 
Streets, affords the site for this 
most luxurious and modern ha 


Write for booklet with map. 
CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Menager 
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IN THE UNITED STATHS By L. R 
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David A. Anderson. $1.25 net 
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By Horace Holden. $1.00 net 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL VERITIES IN EDI 
CATION, By Mazimilian P. B. Groasmann 
$1.00 net. 
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such a quarterly the Nation extends 
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*“‘As brilliant as Mr. Herbert Paul at his beet 





the right hand of fellowship.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
“The development of England's prosperity since 
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the early eighties has been treated with an en 
grossing minuteness which is only paralleled ia 
the works of Mr. Arnold Bennett.’’—Sooteman, 
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LATEST NOTABLE TEXT-BOOKS 
Noyes’s Text-book of Chemistry Young’s Freshman English 
By W. A. NOYES, Professor in the University of By FRANCES BERKELEY YOUNG and KARL 
Illinois. 602 pp. Large 12mo. $2.25. YOUNG, Associate Professor in the University of 


Kellicott’s General Embryology 
By WILLIAM E. KELLICOTT, Professor in Gou- 
cher College. 376 pp. 8vo. $2.50 


Kellicott’s Outlines of Chordate Development 
By WILLIAM E. KELLICOTT. 471 pp. 8vo. $2.50. 


Smith’s Industrial and Commercial Geography 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor of Industry in 
the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 914 pp. 8vo. $3.50. 


Leith’s Text-book of Structural Geology 
By CHARLES K. LEITH, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 169 pp. 8vo. $1.50. 


Sibley’s Pure Mechanism 
By FREDERICK H. SIBLEY, Associate Professor 
in the University of Kansas. 285 pages. 8vo. $3.00. 


Seager’s Principles of Economics 
By HENRY R. SEAGER, Professor in Columbia 
University. Fourth edition of Introduction to Eco- 
nomics, revised and enlarged. 642 pp. 8vo. $2.25 


Essays for College Men 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER, FREDERICK A. 
MANCHESTER, and KARL YOUNG, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 390 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 
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679 pp. 12mo. $1.2 


Wright’s Self-Realization: An Outline of Ethics 
By HENRY W. WRIGHT, Professor in Lake For- 
est College. 429 pp. 12mo. $1.60. 


Wisconsin. 


Prokosch’s German for Beginners 
By EDUARD PROKOSCH, Professor in 
versity of Texas. 336 pp. 12mo. $1.00 


the Uni- 


Prokosch’s Lese- und Ubungsbuch 
By EDUARD PROKOSCH. 117 pp. 12mo. 50 cents 

Allen and Phillipson’s Easy German Con- 
versation 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER ALLEN, Associate Profes 
sor, and PAUL H. PHILLIPSON, Instructor in th 
University of Chicago. 229 pp.. 12mo. 90 cents 


Stroebe and Whitney’s Geschichte der 
deutschen Literatur 
By LILIAN L. STROEBBR, Associate 
MARIAN P. WHITNEY, Professor in 
lege. 273 pp. 12mo. $1.15. 


Giese’s Graded French Method 
By W. F. GIEBSE, Associate Professor in the 
versity of Wisconsin. 438 pp. 12mo. $1.15 


David’s Chez Nous 
By HENRI C. E. DAVID, Assistant Professor in the 
University of Chicago. 294 pp. 12mo. 80 cents 
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Virginia under the Stuarts By THOMAS J. WERTENBAKER 


Octavo, 284 pages, cloth bound, $1.50 net. 
“Dr. Wertenbaker has done an admirable and welcome piece of work, and has produced the best one-volume 
history of Virginia in the seventeenth century which has appeared.”—-The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography. 
“Sets the facts before the reader in a manner that makes his history fascinating reading.”—Boston Transcript. 


The Beginnings of Libraries By ERNEST CUSHING RICHARDSON 


12mo, 186 pages, illustrated, cloth bound, $1.00 net. 
Among the chapter titles are The Study of Beginnings, Libraries of the Gods, Animal and Plant Libraries, Li- 
braries Before the Flood, Picture Book Libraries, The Administration of Primitive Libraries, The Beginnings 
of Library Schools. 
“Though Mr. Richardson's book was written avowedly for librarians and library students, it contains many 
facts and opens up many avenues of speculation that will prove of interest to the layman.”"—New York Times. 


Heredity and Environment By EDWIN G. CONKLIN 


Octavo, cloth bound. (In Press.) 
Anyone interested in eugenics will find this volume of unusual value. It comprises the N. W. Harris lectures 
delivered this winter at Northwestern University by Professor Conklin of the Department of Biology, Prince- 


ton University. 


The Balkan Wars, 1912-1913 By JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


12mo, cloth bound, $1.00 net. (Ready May, 1914.) 
In this volume the busy man will find a concise and interestingly written account of the Balkan wars, their 
causes and effects. The book consists of the two Stafford Little lectures delivered April 16 and 17, 1914, at 
Princeton University. by President Schurmap of Cornell University, who has a first-hand knowledge of the 


Balkan situation. 


Cleveland Lectures (Sets of three volumes) 


12mo, frontispiece each volume, cloth bound, $2.50 net. Any single volume in this series, $1.00 net. 


These three volumes are entitled “The Independence of the Executive,” “The Government in the 
Strike of 1894,” and “The Venezuelan Boundary Controversy.” They are the Stafford Little lectures de- 
livered at Princeton by Grover Cleveland, and are “disclosures of the meaning of important happenings in 


our national history.” 


The Two Hague Conferences By JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


12mo, 124 pages, cloth bound, $1.00 net. 
“Those readers who desire a broader view of this great subject, in its A and in its growth, will be glad 


to have the two addresses.”—Boston Transcript. 


Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the 
onstitution 12mo, 88 pages, cloth bound, $1.00 net. By ELIHU ROOT 


“The informed observer of affairs can read much between the lines, and can be trusted not to lay the pages 
down until the last has been turned."—New York Times. 


The Graduate College of Princeton By ANDREW F. WEST 
Octavo, 36 pages, eight full-page pen-and-ink sketches by John P. Cuyler, cloth bound, 50 cents postpaid. 
This volume is “Dean West's presentation of the ideal of a graduate school, especially as associated with 
Princeton, and is of interest not only to Princeton men, but to all concerned in any way with the problems of 
higher education in this country.”"—-Newark News. 


Reminiscences of Princeton College By EDWARD WALL 


Octavo, 36 pages, boards, 50 cents net, postpaid. 


Della Robbias in America By ALLAN MARQUAND 


Quarto, 198 pages, 72 illustrations, cloth bound, $4.50 net. 
This volume presents in the form of a descriptive catalog an account of the seventy-three works of the Della 
Robbia School of sculpture which are now in public or private collections in the United States. 


Problems in Periclean Buildings By GEORGE W. ELDERKIN 


Quarto, 66 pages, 12 illustrations, cloth bound, $1.75 net. 
This is the second volume to appear in the series of Princeton Monographs in Art and Archeology and is a 
work of particular interest to architects and students of architecture. 


The Study of the History of Art in the Colleges and Universities of 
the Un ted States Octavo, 56 pages, paper, 50 cents net, postpaid. By E. BALDWIN SMITH 


Lectures on Moral Philosophy By JOHN WITHERSPOON 


Edited by VARNUM LANSING COLLINS. 12mo, 176 pages, frontispiece, cloth bound, $1.50 postpaid. 
This reprint is the first in the series of “Early American Philosophers” planned by the American Philosophical 


Association. 


On the Tibur Road By G. M. and G. F. WHICHER 


Octavo, 114 pages, introductory verses by Ellis Parker Butler, cloth bound, $1.00 postpaid. 
“No more light-hearted and unacademic book has been published in many a long day. .. . The authors 
have successfully decanted the old wine into new bottles, and what it has lost of aroma in the process it has 
gained in effervescence.” —New hdl eumen 
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